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PREFACE 


To individuals newly indoctrinated into the sphere 
of activities carried on by the Office of Special Projects, 
Directorate for Science and Technology, the magnitude of 

the CIA involvement in satellite reconnaissance usually 


comes as Something of a surprise. Despite the various news- f 





paper stories, aviation magazine articles, and books with 
"inside" information (such as the Stewart Alsop book, The 
Center), which have published accounts of CIA involvement _ 
in spying from satellites, no official government statement 
has publicly acknowledged CIA's role in the program. 

In July 1962, the National Security eganeei. in 
formulating the national policy with regard to satellite 
Seconndissauce, approved the practice initiated by the 
Defense Department in March 1962 of not identifying indi- 
vidual military space launchings by mission or purpose, 
and stated that while the United States should not pub- 
licly deny that it is engaged in satellite reconnaissance, 
neither should it publicly disclose the status, extent, 
effectiveness or operational characteristics of its recon- 
naissance program. In the eVent of ‘the discreet disclosure 


to certain allies and neutrals of selected information with 





regard to the US space reconnaissance program, these should 
be made orally at a time and in a manner that would preserve 
the essential security of the US program, while impressing 
on those receiving the information the importance of the 
program for the security of the Free World. Disclosures 
should also preclude the acquisition by the Soviet Bloc of 
usable evidence of an official US acknowledgement that it 
is conducting a satellite reconnaissance program. Such 
evidence could be used by the Soviet Union in the United 
Nations or other international body to foreclose, diminish 
or compromise the US ability to carry on this vitally 
needed intelligence collection. JJ 

The question inevitably comes to mind among the 
newly initiated (unless their briefings were quite compre- 
hensive): How did CIA get into the satellite reconnaissance 
business? For the answer we must go back to the U-2 pro- 
ject, which was undertaken by CIA jointly with the Air Force, 
beginning in November 1954, as the result of recommendations 
of a White House level external advisory panel, with 
President Eisenhower's agreement. There was no basic Nat- 
ional Security Council Intelligence Directive (NSCID) which 
specifically authorized the Director of Central Intelli- 


gence to conduct overflight reconnaissance operations; | 
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however, NSCID #5 did give CIA primary responsibility for 
conduct of clandestine intelligence activities abroad. 
The Agency's collection of intelligence by means of aerial 
reconnaissance may therefore be considered as falling with- 
in the responsibilities assigned to it under the National 
Security Act of 1947, as’ amended 

The relatively small project staff brought together 
by Mr. Richard M. Bissell, Jr., Special Assistant to 
Director Allen W. Dulles, to develop the U-2 reconnais- 
sance system and put it into operation, was made up of 
experts in all phases of aeronautics, nhotesaphy:, indus- 
trial procurement, and the vital areas of support such as 
finance, communications, and security. With the added 
experience gained by these experts in successfully bring- 
ing the U-2 system into being, this. group represented a 
unique capability not then existent elsewhere in the US 
Government. 

At the beginning of 1958, weil the demise of the 
U-2 photo-reconnaissance capability was considered to be 
imminent, the Air Force Ballistic Missile Division was 
pursuing a plan for an interim photo-reconnaissance satel- 
lite; however, the project had fallen behind schedule, and 


moreover found itself in a very poor position with 
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regard to security, having been exposed to a certain extent 
‘in the media and throughout the military/industrial compo- 
nents involved in its production. On the initiative of 
Dr. James R. Killian, White House adviser on science and 
mental in setting up the U-2 project, Mr: Bissell and his 
U-2 group were called upon to take over the interim photo- 
reconnaissance satellite project jointly with the Air Force, 
and under the Advanced Research Projects Agency's over-all 
sponsorship. 

Additional factors leading to CIA's involvement in 
a satellite reconnaissance program, other than the avail- 
ability of the U-2 team of experts, were the ability and 
authority of that CIA group to use unorthodox methods in 
contracting with industry for expeditious procurement of 
components, its ability to maintain maximum security, and 
above all, the desire of CIA to have a part in the pro- 
gram and to orient it toward the collection of intelli- 
gence to fulfill priority requirements. ) Further, CIA's 
role was assured by the timely furnishing of $7 million 
from the Director's Reserve by Mr. Dulles to buy the pho- 


tographic payloads and install them in the satellites. 
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The first successful launch and retrieval of a 
photographic payload by a reconnaissance satellite did 
not occur. until August 1960, on the fourteenth firing of 
the series, after which a mixture of successes and failures 


followed. During the period from 1962 to 1965, when the 


nnn EOL £6 Payload _was the responsibility of the Office of > 


Special Activities, Directorate for Science and Technology, 
a concer ted effort was made within the National Reconnais- 
sance office* by its Director and Air Force members of its 
staff to remove CIA from satellite reconnaissance activi- 
ties in favor of the Air Force. The Deputy Director for 
Science and Technology not only refused to be squeezed out, 
but initiated improvements to the system as well as studies 
looking toward the development of more sophisticated satel- 
lite systems for the future. | 
By 1965 the Director of Central Intelligence, then 

Mr. John A. McCone, had made his point with Secretary of 
Defense McNamara that CIA did indeed have a role to play 

in satellite reconnaissance, and gained the Secretary's 
consent to negotiate a new agreement to+govern the National 
*The National Reconnaissance Office is the management staff 
for the National Reconnaissance Program and is made up of 

assignees from the agencies participating in that program, 
preponderantly Air Force personnel. 
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Reconnaissance Program--one which eventually gave fulier 
recognition to CIA's role. 
Principles to guide negotiation of a new agreement 


were formulated by Mr. McCone and Dr. Albert D. Wheelon, 


Deputy Director for Science and Technology, based on the 


The acquisition of intelligence by overhead 
reconnaissance iS a responsibility of the Director 
of Central Intelligence. Satellite photography 
makes a most important input into the intelligence 
inventory. The DCI in discharging his statutory 
responsibilities for producing estimates concern- 
ing the security of the United States must direct 
this intelligence-acquiring facility to meet his 
needs. To do this the DCI, directly or through 
subordinates responsible to him, and with the con- 
tinuing advice of the United States Intelligence 
Board, should determine the frequency of satellite 
missions,, the targets and the priority in which 
they must be treated, and the control of the sat-~ 
ellite. when in orbit to insure coverage of the 
targets and therefore the acquisition informa~ 
tion considered essential by the oe 


Mr. McCone believed that the Defense Department was the 
proper authority of government, because of its facilities, 
organization, and available funds, to coordinate satellite 
misSions, carrying out launch and recovery; however, in 
cases where a major component of a system ae) aeetened 

to another agency, the procurement and technical direction 
of that component of the system must be the undivided 


responsibility of the agency assigned to develop it. The 
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DCI, with advice from the USIB, must eStabiisn criteria 
for new and improved satellite systems to meet intelli- 
gence requirements, and together with the Secretary of 
Defense he must make the final judgment on what system or 


systems should be developed to meet such criteria 





The new NRO Agreement propounded by Mr. McCone early 





in 1965 and concluded 13 August 1965 by his successor, 
Admiral William F. Raborn, and Deputy Secretary of Defense 
Cyrus Vance, gave CIA the charter for continuing and im- 
proving the original photo-reconnaissance satellite sys- 
‘tem, and for developing ee «- an advanced 
follow-on search system; and a year later the total direc- 
tion of a new BB s2territe system was awarded to CIA 


by the Executive Committee of the NRP. The Office of 


Special Projects of the Directorate for Science and Tech- 
nology, established 15 September 1965, was given responsi- 
bility for carrying out these programs. 

The Central Intelligence Agency's role in satellite 
reconnaissance activities has thus been regularized with- 
in the NRP, under the direction of its Executive Committee, 
which represents the voices of the Defense Department, 


the CIA, and the White House. 
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1965 - 1970 


I. Reconnaissance Satellite Activities Initiated by 


Development Projects Staff, CIA 


A. Background: Air Force Satellite Program 

n e Unite ates Air Force entered into 
a contract with the Rand Corporation, a private research 
agency, for a study to determine the feasibility and util- 
ity of launching man-made satellites into orbit around the 
earth for reconnaissance and other uuposese Early Rand 
proposals were based on the assumption that the satellites 
would be non-recoverable, remaining in orbit for possibly 
a’ year before decaying, and returning the data collected 
via an electronic data link to a ground station. Such a 
proposal by Rand, called "Feed Back," was put forward in 
1954 and became the basis for the Air Force's Weapons 
System 117L (WS-117L), the development plan for which was 
approved in July 1956. Lockheed Aircraft Company's 
Missile Systems Division was given a contract to develop 
ena test the syston. 

Until late in 1957, when the Soviet Union was 
preparing to launch its first Sputnik into orbit, the Air 


Force Ballistic Missile Division, which had been given 





responsibility for the WS-117L program, had been unable 
to obtain the authority and the funds to move into the 
‘final development stage of the project. Meanwhile, in 
view of the trend of research and development in the mis- 
Sile field, which had bolstered the feasibility of effect- 
1 np-Te=entry Or 2 Yetovery vehicle into the earth's - 
| atmosphere, Rand had concluded a further study on a re- 
coverable photographic satellite, using an Atlas booster, 
which eliminated the processing of film within the satel- 
lite and subsequent scanning and playback, and called 
instead for the physical retrieval of the film payload, 
which appeared to offer a greater return of data than 
could be obtained through telemetering. One problem re- 
mained to be solved with regard to the dtaptligation of 
a camera system inside the satellite while in orbit; 
however, a great deal of interest was evoked by the idea 
of retrieving the film 100. ® 
After the successful firing of Sputnik I in 
October 1957, and the initiation by the Senate Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee of an investigation into the US "missile 
lag,'' there was pressure from all quarters to accelerate 
the US missile and space program, and much public discus- 


* sion of civilian versus military control of the space. 
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program. The President's Board of Consultants on Foreign 
Intelligence Activities, in its report for the second half 
of 1957, urged an early review of new developments in ad- 
vanced reconnaissance systems to replace the vuinenabie 


U-2 collection system, noting in particular the follow-on 


Serre ircra A-12), and the several proposed reconnais-— 


sance satellite projects of the Defense Department (WS-117L). 
However, there appeared to be little prospect that either 
of these would produce operational systems sooner than the 
spring of 1959, and it was likely that the U-2 would be 
obsolete for overflying the USSR by that time. This made 
the requirement for an interim photo-reconnaissance system 
even more urgent 

On 8 November 1957, President Eisenhower appointed 
Dr. James R. Killian, outstanding American scientist, and | 
President of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, to the 
position of Special Assistant to the President for Science 
and Technology. Upon taking office, Dr. Killian immediately 
tackled the problem of filling the expected reconnaissance 
gap, meeting and discussing the problem with those Executive 
Branch officials concerned and with White House consultants, 
such as Dr. Edwin H. Land who had been instrumental in the 


initiation of the U-2 project under joint CIA/Air Force 





management: All possible means ot deveioping yuichly an 
interim intelligence collection system were explored. 
On 8 January 1958, in secret testimony before 

the Senate Preparedness Subcommittee, General Bernard A. 

Schriever, Commander of the Air Force's Ballistic Missile 
nn Division, made known to the Subcommittee that the BMD had 

received the go-ahead to complete the development of, and 

to launch, an earth satellite with a recoverable capsule, 

using the Thor intermediate range ballistic missile as a 

booster. On 14 January 1958, portions of General Schriever's 

testimony, after Defense Department censoring, were given to 

the press by the Subcommittee. The published portions pre- 

dicted that the first test vehicles would Be put into orbit 

between July and October, 1958. The size and purpose of 

the recoverable capsule was not made public, but there was 

of course much press speculation on the possibility that 

the capsule could be equipped with photographic or infra- 


red equipment @ 


This unfortunate airing in the press of the Air 


ce re, 


Force interim plan under WS-117L for a reconnaissance 
satellite, coupled with the desire of top Administration 


officials for the most expeditious and secure carrying 


; out of such a program, brought forth the idea of making 





use of the Bissell U-2 group's snecialized photographic 
knowledge and experience, and its expeditious and secure 
contracting procedures. The idea would be to carry out 
Hie interim photo-reconnaissance satellite project on the 
same basis that the U-2 project had been managed: that is, 
joint CIA/USAF management under the joint direction of 
Mr. Bissell and Brigadier General Osmond J. Ritland, Vice 
Commander of BMD and former Deputy Project.Director of the 
U-2 project in 1955-56. The Bissell/Ritland team had been 
very effective in their previous association. 

This plan entailed the overt cancellation of 
the interim Thor-boosted satellite portion of WS-117L by 
the Air Force and the subsequent secret re-initiation of 
the project under the Bissell/Ritland set-up. (The Air 
Force would continue to pursue the portion of WS-117L 
leading to a direct readout capability, making use of the 
Atlas missile as a boos ter.) The plan was favorably re- 
ceived by Deputy Secretary of Defense Donald Quarles, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force for Research and 
Development Richard E. Horner, Generals Schriever and 
Ritland, and Messrs. Dulles and Bissell, among others. 

Meanwhile, on 7 February 1958, Department of 


Defense Directive 3101.15 established the Advanced 


ae 
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eseare ; ncy with the mi ton of -dirce ting 
and performing advanced research and development projects 
in foe esas of space science and technology, ballistic 
missile defense, and other advanced research and develop- 
ment. Subsequently, ARPA's Director, Dr. Roy W. Johnson, 
7 agers of DOD space activities, became involved in discus- 
sions of the Thor-boosted satellite portion of WS-117L 
(which Mr. Bissell's Development Projects Staff renamed 
CORONA). 

On 28 February 1958, a memorandum from the Direc- 
tor of ARPA to the Secretary of the Air Force directed that 
BMD's interim Thor-boosted reconnaissance system be can- 
celled, and Sitnenieee the use of available Thor boosters 
(built for die Air Force by Douglas Aircraft Company) for 
test flights of Lockheed-developed satellite vehicles (with 
Agena second stages) under the WS-117L program, including 
provision for the recovery of biological specimens in fur- 
therance of manned satellite flights projected for the 


future. The provisions of this ARPA Directive formed the 


basis for the original classified cover story for Project 






CORONA. 
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B. Project CORONA Approval 
1. Initial Specifications Revised 
During the month of March 1958, discussions 
among representatives of ARPA, Air Force and CIA were held 


with regard to the configuration of the CORONA system. 


lite containing a payload consisting of a spin-stabilized, 
six-inch focal length camera (without image motion compen- 
sation), using fast film and a very short exposure time. 
This combination would produce grainy photography with an 
expected resolution of approximately sixty feet on the 
ground. (For intelligence purposes, this would give a 
very poor yield.) | 

The Air Force prime contractor for the in- 
terim system, Lockheed's Missile and Space Division, had 
subcontracted for the nosecone with General Electric, ana 
for the photographic system with Fairchild Camera and 
Instrument Company. The first technical meeting of 
Mr. Bissell and General Ritland with the contractors’ rep- 
resentatives took place on 24, 25 and 26 March 1958, in 
San Mateo, California, with Mr. James Plummer as the prin- 


cipal representative of the prime contractor. Tentative 
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decisions made at that meeting included: 
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a. ‘Scheduling aimed at production of 
elements of the system by 1 July 1958 and a 19 weeks 
program of assembly and testing to readiness for first 

launch. . ee 
b. Agreement that Cook Air Force Base 
~~ "CLlater renamed Vandenberg Air Force Base) was the most == ~~ 
advantageous launch site. 

c. Initial procurement woud be 10 vehicles, 
with three additional, if available during the life of the 
project. 

d. The urgent need for new contracts to 
be negotiated to replace those ordered cancelled by the 
Air Force at the end of February brought the promise that 
Mr. Dan M. Kelly, DPS. Contracting Officer, would visit the 
suppliers the following week to commence negotiations. 

Subsequent to that meeting, a competitive 
proposal for a more sophisticated camera design with a 
24-inch focal length, stabilized with relation to the 
horizons and the earth's center, was made by Itek, a new 
company established in January 1958, which grew out of 
Air Force contracts with the Boston University Physical 
Research Laboratory. This camera system gave promise of 
ground resolution approaching twenty feet. 

Be ee 
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During the first week of April 1958, 
Mr. Bissell drafted a Project Outline for CORONA which would 
. go ahead with the FCIC camera, and Simultaneously give Itek 
a contract to develop the more nopniettdstea camera aS a 


follow-on. In consideration of the added cost, however, 


j rTSion to cancel the Fairchild spin- 


stabilized camera and pin his faith on the Itek design. 
2. Project Approval 

The Project Outline was revised effective 
15 April 1958, and after clearing it with ARPA, the Air 
Force, and Dr. Killian, Mr. Bissell, on behalf of the DCI, 
sent the proposal forward for Presidential approval via 
the Special Assistant to the President, Brigadier General 
Andrew J. Goodpaster on 16 April 1958. Later on the same 
day, a telephone call from General Goodpaster to Mr. Bissell 
confirmed approval at the highest tevers 

The Outline called for the development and 
Subsequent operational use of a short-lived reconnaissance 
satellite from which, at the completion of its mission, a 
recoverable capsule containing exposed film would be sep- 
arated for return and pick-up in a preselected ocean area. 


The basic vehicle was a two-stage rocket consisting of a 
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Douglas Thor booster and a Lockheed Agena second stage. 
The payload would consist of a pod containing a 24-inch 
.focal length camera and a recoverable capsule into which 
exposed film would feed as the camera operated. Ground 


resolution of twenty feet was anticipated which would 

guishing , hother, 
and the identitication of such major Soviet targets as 
missile sites under construction in areas hitherto inac- 
cessible to US reconnaissance. 

The program, to consist of 12 firings, was 
expected to become operational around June 1959 and be 
completed in the spring of 1960. The division of admini- 
Strative responsibilities for CORONA was to be as follows: 
(a) ARPA would exercise general technical supervision over 
the development of the vehicle; (b) the Air Force Ballis- 
tic Missile Division, acting as agent for ARPA, would 
perform detailed supervision of vehicle development and 
provide ground facilities for launching, tracking, and 
recovery, in collaboration with the US Navy; and (c) CIA 
would supervise the technical development and covert pros 


curement of the reconnaissance equipment, and have over- 





all responsibility for cover and security. 
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C. Administrative Arrangement 
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A revision of the CORONA Cover Plan was 
therefore developed to explain the CORONA (Thor-boos ted) 
firings as wholly separate from WS-117L, and directed 
toward a number of legitimate scientific purposes. The 
Thor series was to be called Project DISCOVERER and its 
purpose explained as the development of a practical lab- 


oratory for conduct of experiments leading to improved 
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military systems. The Atlas-boosted series would continue 
to be known as SENTRY and no attempt would be made to con- 
ceal or deny its true nature. In order to give public 
circulation to this explanation, a press conference was 
held on 3 December 1958 in Washington, and Dr. Roy W. 
Johnson, Director of ARPA, announced plans for the initia- 
tion of Project DISCOVERER, giving some background on the 
configuration and purpose of the DISCOVERER satellite. 

The New York Times coverage of the ARPA 
press conference described the DISCOVERER as the first 


satellite in a long-range program aimed eventually at 


placing mice, monkeys, and then man, in space. 15/ 
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‘In the spring of 1959, an effort was made 
by the US Army-—-on behalf of the Army Map Service—to 
obtain ARPA approval for a reconnaissance satellite pro- 
gram to obtain precise geodetic data on the Soviet Union 
for the ultimate purpose of pinpointing strategic targets. 
Because such a program would impinge upon CORONA from a 
security standpoint, and would compete for launch facili- 
ties, it was agreed among those concerned, with the Secretary 
of Defense concurring, that the program would be administered 
within the organizational framework of CORONA in order to 
protect the security of the latter and to establish priori- 
ties for scheduling shots. An agreement between CIA and 
ARPA on the control of the mapping project (named ARGON) 
was signed on 7 July 1959 by which CIA was authorized to 
contract for the exploitation of ARGON's product for the 
Army Map Service, and to maintain security control over 
the project. Approval was received from the White House 
on 21 July 1959. Original estimates of the cost for ARGON's 
first four shots were about to be funded from 
the DOD's dupeentiabien, (After four unproductive shots, 
the program was extended through 1962-65 for eight addi- 
tional shots with improved instrumentation, and seven of 


those were successful in varying degrees.) 
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Satellite launches in the series using the 
DISCOVERER cover story, which began in February 1959, con- 
tinued in a trial-and-error and learning phase until the 
first successful launch of a photographic payload on 
18 August 1960, and the retrieval of the exposed film on 

; eanwhile, on 24 September 1959, the De- 
partment of Defense announced the reorganization of its 
military space programs to give the Air Force the prime 
role and to give back to the military services most of 
the projects previously assigned to ARPA. The non-military 
space program had previously been assigned to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Agency, established in April 1958. 
The Air Force thus assumed the general technical super- 
vision over development of the CORONA vehicle which was 
formerly ARPA's responsibility. 

For the first thirty-seven launches of 
satellites in the DISCOVERER program for which CIA had 
intelligence payload responsibilities, specific cover and 
security arrangements continued to be made in an effort 
to satisfy press and public curiosity and to limit con- 
jecture. The cover stories were wearing thin, however, 


after two years of satellite launchings. 
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2. US Policy on Disclosure 

United Nations Resolution 1472 of the XIVth 
Session of the General Assembly was adopted on 12 December 
1959 and established a Committee on the Peaceful Uses of 
Outer Space; it further directed that Committee to review 

@€gal aspects of 
space exploration, and to prepare for an international 
scientific conference on peaceful uses of outer space to 
be convened in 1960-61. Because of a boycott of the 
Committee by the USSR, however, its organization was de- 
layed until 28 November 1961, when its first meeting was 
held. 18/ 

The US Delegation had taken a leading role 
in establishing the Committee and once the Soviet boycott 
was lifted, the US Delegation maintained its position as 
a leading advocate for international cooperation in peace- 
ful space activities. Subsequently, Resolution 1721 of 
the XVIth Session, which the State Department took part 
in drafting, was adopted by the General Assembly on 
20 December 1961. It aimed at making the Committee on 
Peaceful Uses of Outer Space a focal point for internat- 
ional cooperation and commended to member states for their 


guidance in the exploration and use of outer space two 
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‘principles: (a) that international law, including 
Charter of the United Nations, applies to outer space 

and celestial bodies; and (b) outer space and celestial 
bodies are free for exploration and use by all states in 
conformity with international law and are not subject to 

______ national appropriation. An additional clause in the Resom—————— 

lution, drafted in the State Department, called on member 
states launching objects into orbit or beyond to furnish 


information promptly to the Committee on the Peaceful 


Uses of Outer Space, through the Secretary-General, for 
the registration of launchings. A public registry of | 
such information was to be kept by the UN. The US posi- | | 
tion paper on this matter had been circulated in October 
1961 to neeresxen agencies in the US Government (except 
CIA). 

The State Department consulted with the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration and with 
the Department of Defense in January 1962 on the kinds of 
information which should be registered with the UN. The 
Defense Department, while agreeing that the US should take 


the lead in reporting space objects, suggested that only 


TRE em tee ee 


those in sustained orbit be registered in order to allow 


the US freedom of action in the event it should be 
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necessary to launch a 2-or-3-orbit satellite to minimize 
chance of hostile interdiction. The DOD did not agree 

to a precise reporting schedule binding on the US, or the 
furnishing of the purpose for each launching. 

The first report was submitted to the UN by 
the US on 5 March 1962 and included only those objects in 
orbit as of 15 February 1962. The Ambassador to the UN, 
Adlai Stevenson, complained to State that the US shift— 
from apparent willingness to submit data on all launches, 
to a position in which some short term launches which night 
decay between reporting dates would not be reported—would 
create serious difficulties with the Soviets who were ex- 
pected to exploit this US "concealment." The Soviets were 
insistent on a joint declaration banning the use of satel- 
lites for military reconnaissance and Ambassador Stevenson 
felt the best response was to Say we were prepared to con- 
Sider such a question in the context of diSarmament in a 
proper forum, being careful to avoid the implication that 
such use was not peaceful within the meaning of the UN 
Charter, which permits self-detense. J 

Dr. Herbert Scoville, then Deputy Director 
for Research, noted to the DCI on 27 April 1962 that he 


did not believe the proposal for considering such a joint 
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declaration was 2a wise action. He believed the US should 
continue to uphold the position that satellite activity is 
not military action and never agree that it is the type of 
activity which the US might consider renouncing in the course 
of disarmament negotiations. For in fact observation satel- 
lites are in themselves a strong measure in favor of disarma- 
ment since they tend to limit the dangers from unknown enemy 
capabilities 

At about the same period that the UN Outer 
Space Committee was beginning to function, plans were being 
developed (between September 1961 and March 1962) for a 
National Reconnaissance Program (NRP), which would manage 
all joint and unilateral overhead reconnaissance projects 
of the US. A strong White House interest in the security of 
those reconnaissance projects, through which intelligence of 
the most vital nature was being obtained, was stimulated by 
the President's Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board late 
in 1961. A security control system (known as the 
System) was inaugurated for the specific purpose of probedi= 
ing information pertaining to the joint Air Force/CIA re- 
connaissance projects under the NRP, with other projects 
being added, in ne... CIA was given responsibility for 


security arrangements for all reconnaissance projects 
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falling within the NRP and for administering the 


System. 


The attitude of Defense officials involved 
in the National Reconnaissance Program toward the security 
of that program began, early in 1962, to lean away from 

fe) Stories toward a philosophy of 
total security. When the 38th DISCOVERER was launched from 
Vandenberg on 27 February 1962, the Air Force parved aid 
essential details other than the successful mid-air catch 
over the Pacific of the capsule, which had spent four days 
in orbit. Between that event and April 1962, publicity 
given to the "spy-in-the-~sky" aspects of the Air Force 
SAMOS program (the residual WS-117L program, renamed) , 
which the news media equated with DISCOVERER, led to the 
publication of what was referred to as "the Gilpatric 
Directive." DOD Directive 5200.13, dated 23 March 1962, 
established security policy for military space programs 


and declared the details of all such programs, including 


identification, mission, scope, capability, payload, launch, 


contrgl or recovery operations, and results, to be classi- 
_ | 
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On the firing of the 329th DISCOVERER on 


17 April 1962, the following United Press International 
release appeared in the New York Times 18 April edition: 


VAFB, Calif., April 17 (UPI)--The Air Force 
today launched a satellite toward polar orbit, 
but refused to say whether it was a Discoverer or 
"Sky Spy" vehicle in line with a new policy severely 
restricting information on military space shots. _ 


The Air Force would not even give the time of 
the launching. 


The brief prepared statement said only: 


"A satellite employing a Thor Agena B booster 
combination was launched today by the Air Force 
from Vandenberg Air Force Base, Calif." 


Asked whether the satellite was in orbit, the 
Air Force information officer referred to the di- 
rective released last Tuesday making information 
Classified on all military satellites. 

The same directive eliminated names for satel- 
lite programs, such as the Discoverer and Samos- 


Midas Sky Spy vehicles launched from here 
previously. 22/ 


On 10 April 1962, Mr. Gilpatric wrote to 
General Maxwell Taylor, then Special Assistant to 
presvaent Kennedy, saying that the State Department pro- 
posal on registration of space launches could not be 
considered apart from the US satellite reconnaissance 


program, and forwarding a proposed paper on "National Policy 


on Satellite Reconnaissance," recommending that it be 
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considered by the nscARB connittee prior to any action 
with regard to other space matters, such as UN registra- 
tion 

Subsequent to Mr. Gilpatric's initiative, 


the NSC issued National Security Action Memorandum (NSAM) 


156 which set upa—committee-umder—the-State Départment’s 


chairmanship to: develop us policy with respect to the US 
reconnaissance programs and outer space.. Such policy, it 
was felt, should maintain Peedon of action unilaterally 
to conduct such operations; prevent foreign political and 
physical interference with conduct of such operations; 
prevent accidental or forced disclosure of details of 

such operations or their end products; avoid situations, 
statements, or actions which, in the context of our satel- 
lite reconnaissance program could later be exploited as 
evidence either of alleged US aggressiveness or duplicity; 
and facilitate the resolution of any conflicts which might 
arise between the essential technical and security require- 
ments of the US satellite reconnaissance program and the 
international commitments and foreign policy objectives of 


the US in a manner which is in the over-all best interests 


of the national security. 
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Qn 16 May 1962, Dr. Killian, then Chairman 
of President Kennedy's Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board, 
expressed to the President the Board's concern over the 
impact of discussions in the UN Outer Space Committee upon 
the US satellite reconnaissance program. The Board urged 
that care be exercised to insure that control of the devel- 
opment of space capabilities for national defense and nat- 
ional intelligence purposes was not foreclosed, diminished, 
or compromised in any way. Dr. Killian said that if inter- 
national agreements prohibiting the use of outer space for 
military purposes precluded continuance of the highly 
effective US intelligence reconnaissance activities, it 
would be the United States, not the Soviet Union, which 
would stand to lose a crucially needed collection capa- 
bility. The Board recommem ed that the President review 
US policy and approve a position. ‘There were currently 
contending points of view varying between full revelation 
and complete secrecy. 

The DCI, Mr. John McCone, urged the same 
action in a letter to the Special Assistant for National 
Security Affairs, Mr. McGeorge Bundy, on 17 May 1962. 

Mr. McCone also gained agreement from the Secretary of 


Defense, Mr. McNamara, that CIA as well as State and. 
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Defense should participate in the formulation of policies 
to be followed by the US Delegation to the UN Outer Space 
Committee. With the concurrence of State, Mr. McCone 
directed that Dr. Scoville (who as DD/R had inherited the 
responsibility for CIA's role in overhead reconnaissance 
from Mr. Bissell) arrange for CIA participation in the 
Variou OTK rou et up to comply with Z 

In vassiue this directive to Dr. Scoville, the DDCI under- 
lined the importance of a carefully prepared position and 
careful negotiation by the US Delegation, and mentioned the 
fact that prior action in the UN by the US Delegate had - 
placed the satellite reconnaissance program in a difficult 
position. He said the objective of CIA was to insure that 
the US position was calculated to permit the eoatiiemee 
of this vital program. 

The report of the NSAM 156 Working Group and 
its recommendations for US policy on outer space were dis- 
cussed at the 10 July 1962 meeting of the National Security 
Esuneai, which approved 18 points of policy @ Among other 
decisions made, the NSC accepted as a sound practice the 


current procedure in effect as a result of the "Gilpatric 
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Directive" whereby no identification was to be made of 


individual military space launches hy mission or purpose. 

The US position with regard to satellite reconnaissance has 
continued in the same vein to 1970, despite the fact that un- 
official disclosures in the media from time to time have made 
the whole matter an open secret.*¥ 


The National Aeronautics and Space Agency in 


7 early 1966 proposed to initiate an earth-Sensing progran, : 
which would be open to the public. The NSAM 156 Committee in 
April 1966 considered the NASA plan and reached the decision 
that, as long as NRP's security was protected, there were no 
other objections from either political or security considera- 
tions to such a program for the next several years. 
The Survey Applications Coordinating Committee 
composed of DOD and NASA representatives, set the criterion 
in July 1966 for "sensitive imagery" at a five meter ground 
resolution. NASA activity in earth sensing proceeded vir- 
tually uninhibited within this interpretation and applica- 
tion of the established cuiderines. 
*The New York Times of 17 March 1967 quoted President 
L. B. Johnson as saying, in off-the-record remarks made at 
a reception in Nashville, Tennessee, on 15 March 1967, that 
the benefits of satellite photography already obtained would 
have justified spending ten times what had been spent so far 
on military and civilian space programs. : 


- 
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3. Financing CORONA 
The CORONA Project Outlin® of 15 April 1958 


had estimated the total cost for twelve shots 2 ii 
wa Theo eer ree Ci2 ot @ach) were to be fi- 
nanced by ARPA under the Air Force WS-117L program. The 
nae iodas: consisting of recoverable capsules a 
cameras ae » pods and assembly ae . 


were to be furnished by CIA out of its Reserve. Other 






costs, such as launching and tracking operations, were n . 


estimated since they represented use of military resources 
in being and were charged to other programs. Mr. Bissell's 
understanding had been, as stated in his Project Outline, 
that the whole cost of the basic vehicle would be funded 
within presently approved programs and it was anticipated 
that the boosters already approved for the WS-117L program 
would simply be diverted to the CORONA erdecan: 

At the time of approval of CORONA by highest 
authority on 16 April 1958, however, it was expressly stip- 
ulated that all funding for research and development and 
procurement of hardware should be provided by the CIA and 


ARPA. The intent of this instruction was that funding 
~ 30 - 
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for these purposes should not be provided by the Air 
Force @ 
| On 25 April 1958, Mr. Allen Dulles, ina 
memorandum to the Comptroller of CIA, directed that release 
of $7 million from the Agency Reserve for. Contingencies be 
sought as an unprogrammed requirement for which other funds 
were not currently available. At the same time he made 
Mr. Bissell, who then held the title "Special Assistant to 
the Director for Planning and Development," responsible 
for obtaining the required documentation to support the 
expenditure of those funds, and directed that the Agency 
Audit Staff should audit accounting records of the project 
at the appropriate time ® 
Arrangements were made by the Development 
Projects Staff Comptroller to have CORONA funds set up 
under an allotment symbol which Was in the series of ac- 
counts applicable to Project RM (tne U-2 program), in 
order to preclude the many questions which would result 
from establishing the new project through the Agency Ganae 
troller's office as a separate entity. The staff, in 
ae 
aaa 
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making commitments for CORONA, were to earmark those charges 
so that the DPS Comptroller would be able to separate those 
costs and render accountings on them to the Project Direc- 
tor, Mr. Bissell. 

A reassessment of the project costs, in view 
of non=support by Air Force funds, meant that an additional 
ae for each of 12 Thor boosters would devolve upon 
ARPA. Mr. Bissell brought this to the attention of = 
Dr. Hag onasene Director of ARPA, on 25 June 1958, and 
said that if ARPA could not fund the overt procurement for 


CORONA, the financial status of the project must be reviewed. 


ARPA inclifed an additional in its 
1959 funds for CORONA boosters, along vith for 
WS-117L (an increase iii having been requested 


by the Air Force for WS-117L). An additional seven Thor 
firings under WS-117L (four testing and three biomedical) 
were programmed by ARPA, but there was some question as to 
the cost of the biomedical capsules At this point 
the Bureau of the Budget took a lively interest in these 
cost estimates and both programs were thoroughly aired at 


a meeting in Dr. Killian's office on 5 August 1958, attended 


ee emery ee ee 


by the Director of the Budget, Mr. Maurice Stans; the 


Deputy Secretary of Defense, Mr. Donald Quarles, Brigadier 
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‘General Andrew J. Goodpaster, Special Assistant to the 
President; and Mr. Bisse11.% 
As one reSuit of thai meetiiig, Mr. Bisscll 
was directed to prepare a revised CORONA Project Outline 
explaining the changes in cost estimates since the project 
was originally approved. This he did on 8 August 1958, 
and copies of this paper were sent to the White House, BOB, 
_—__________ARPA, and Defense @ gstor some further questions by the 
BOB on the matter of expenditures for biomedical shots for 
cover purposes, the BOB accepted the revised paper upon 
the assurance by CORONA project staff representatives that 
AFBMD would probably finance those shots. The financial 
crisis did not end forthwith, however, and a protracted 
review of both SENTRY and CORONA continued, with a number 
of individuals and organizations becoming involved in 
managerial decisions concerning the allocation of costs, 
the best use to be made of the series of test flights, 
cover and publicity, and possible program modifications. 
In September 1958, an additional release of 


CIA Reserve funds in the amount o: EE «-: ob- 


tained from the BOB for exploitation equipment to be 
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procured for the Photo Interpretation Center, and for 


other miscellaneous expenses. Soon thereafter, cost over- 


runs under the prime contract for CORONA required another 


approach to the BOB for additional funds of i 


from the Reserve, as well as a transfer of DOD/ARPA funds 


of as - cover prime contract costs transferred 


from an overt ARPA/Air Force contract to a covert CIA 







contract for security reasons. 





BOB asked for assurance from Mr. Bissell that the total 
SENTRY/CORONA program cost for FY 1959 would not exceed 
the forecast ceiling of ae. Mr. Bissell's in- 
formation from Defense had estimated the cost to ARPA | . | 
| 
| 


for the two projects iii plus CIA costs for 


well within the limit. However the Defense Department 
program estimates were in constant flux from week to week. 
Mr. Bissell, in writing up his negotiations with BOB on 


CORONA funding, appended to his memorandum 


For the record, the undersigned will never 
again assume any responsibility for the success 
of a major program without having a.reasonable | 
degree of control over its funding either through | 
reliance on Agency funds or by means of an iron- 
clad agreement with the Department of Defense. 


° FY 
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By the end of November 1958, most of the 
management problems relating to CORONA were apparently 


ad Mr. Bissell wrote to General Jacob Smart, 


isoued out an 
then Assistant Vice Chief of Staff of the Air Force, saying 
that (hopefully) the responsibility for day-to-day management 
of CORONA could now revert to BMD and CIA in their respec- 
tive spheres of responsibility. ARPA would of course con- 
tinue to monitor the program and concern itself with policy 
decisions A 

One of ARPA's decisions was to cut out four 
of the planned 12-flight DISCOVERER series, as well as two 
of the three biomedical flights in order to free funds to 
finance an Air Force follow-on program which would add 
flights to make up for this eat in 1960. 

On learning of the proposed cut in tie CORONA 
program, Mr. Bissell persuaded the DCI, Mr. Dulles, to ask 
for a meeting with Defense and the White House to consider 
the matter. Mr. Dulles, ina memorandum to the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense and the Special Assistant to the 


President for Science and Technology, called for such a 


meeting, and said 
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I am well aware of course that CORONA is 
being financed for the most part by the Depart- 
ment of Nefense and that the availahility of 
funds for this activity is bound to be affected 
by changes in the general financial situation 
.and plans of the whole Defense establishment. It 
may well be that the proposed curtailment of the 
CORONA schedule is wise in the light of the many 
competing, high priority requirements for funds. 
Nevertheless, in view of the manner in which the 
decision to establish CORONA as a separate Pro- 
ject was originally made, I would like to suggest 


- ; is finally made, 

A review of the situation which extended 
over the next three months brought the conclusion that the 
high priority requirements for photographic coverage of 
the USSR would not be met in 1960, as had been anticipated, 
by the Air Force's SENTRY/SAMOS program, which had bogged 
down in technical difficulties. It was believed, however, 


that an extended CORONA program could be financed within 


approved Air Force and Department of Defense budgets. 


On 11 March 1959 Mr. Bissell put forward a 


proposal for the extension of CORONA which would restore 


the four flights to the 1959 series and add eight more 


for 1960. Additional funding in the amount iii | 


Be required by ARPA, to be furnished from Air Force 


and Defense emergency funds. The additional payloads 
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would continue to be procured by CIA covert methods as 


long as security of CORONA's purpose required it.© 

The proposal for extension of CORONA re- 
ceived White House approval and, in addition, the same 
cover and security arrangements were directed to be con- 
tinued. Thus, CIA's role in CORONA was further perpet- 
uated on White House authority through the additional 
8-shot series planned for CORONA for calendar 1960. 

In the summer and fall of 1960, a special 
panel under Dr. Killian surveyed the entire aerial recon- 
naissance program of the United States. (in the wake of 
the May Day U-2 incident). Recommendations for future 
efforts were made and at the same time the Air Force was 
directed to streamline its organization for the handling 
of these programs. USIB had, at its meeting on 28 June 
1960, approved recommendations presented by the Satellite 
Intelligence Requirements Committee on what constituted 
desirable resolutions to be obtained from satellite re- 


connaissance photography. These developments resulted 


in the eventual cancellation of the Air Force's direct 


readout satellite system a -: well as its E-5 


® 
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recoverable version, neither of which had yet flown a 


successful mission. The Air Force program was then di- 
vertcd ts development of the = and ne 


celled, also without a successful flight, di was 


delayed by technical aitticulties 
Meanwhile CORONA, in August 1960, had its 


first successful flight accompanied by retrieval of a 





photographic payload. A program of improvement in pay- 
load engineering to increase reliability and photographic 
quality was pursued by CIA, and CORONA continued to function 
under the joint CIA/Air Force management arrangement through 
1960 and 1961. 

As the satellite and manned fecedustecands 
programs of the US Government evolved, there was some 
effort to find a common basis for developing and operating 


all strategic overhead reconnaissance systems, the cost of 
which had risen by 1961 to aincst (exclusive 
of SAMOS). An attempt was made to find an acceptable basis 
for a "National Reconnaissance Program" which would combine 
the capabilities of both CIA and the Department of Defense. 
The first National Reconnaissance Office (NRO) Agreement, 


° Signed in September 1961, was only a continuation of the 
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basic, but effective, partnership existing between CIA 
and the Air Force, stemming out of the U-2 program. A 
second, more detailed, agreement was signed in May 1962 
and gave the lead to the Air Force while preserving for 
CIA all "covert" aspects. The third agreement, signed 
in March 1963, gave the Air Force virtual control over 
all CIA programs and established the NRO as an operating 
organization with implied line authority over those ele- 
ments of CIA involved in reconnaissance. An NRO funding 
agreement signed a month later eliminated direct appro- 
priations from Cauenees to CIA for its programs in the 
reconnaissance field and thereby passed budgetary con- 
trol of that effort to the 0G 

While there have been changes since the 
1963 NRO Agreement (e.g., a new agreement was Signed in 
August 1965 and further new project responsibilities were 
assigned to CIA), the financial picture has remained 
pretty much the same since that time, with the NRO in 
control of funds for all overhead reconnaissance activi- 
ties (other than war zone operations). The Offices of 
the Directorate for Science and Technology of CIA, which 
are currently (1970) responsible for satellite and manned 


reconnaissance and other projects funded under the NRP, 
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are required to plan and erOeban for their respective 
projects, with the guidance and assistance of the DD/S&T 
' Comptroller, and within limits and guidelines set by the 
NRO Comptroller. These budgets go forward for approval 
by the DD/S&T and the DCI, and are then transmitted to 
the Director of NRO for staffing and eventual inclusion in 
the over-all NRO budget. The NRO budget must be approved 
“By the NRP Executive Committee, which is made up of three = = 
| voting members (the Deputy Secretary of Defense, the DCI, 
and the White House Science and Technology Adviser). The 
DCI receives full briefing, accompanied by a completely 
documented "black book," in preparation for his study of 
the NRO budget. He is also given the DD/S&T's recom- 
mendations as to the position he should take in the Execu- 
tive Committee with regard 6 each option open to him 
within the entire NRO budget in order to accomplish the 
purposes of the NRP in the best interest of. national 
security. | | 
As of 1970, the total cost of the CIA satel- 
lite programs financed within the NRO budget amounted to 


See of which approxinately i baa 


been expended prior to FY 1966 when the Office of Special 
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Projects was established within the DD/S&T to manage the 
satellite projects assigned to CIA. aahe 
shows OSP expenditures by fiscal years from 1966 through 
1970 of NRO funds for satellite projects, applied research 
and advanced technology, and satellite vulnerability stud- 
ies; Wl: --: total expenditures by projects from the 
initiation of the NRO budget in FY 1963 through FY 1970. 
4. Contracting for the CORONA Payload 
a. "C'" Camera System 

When the Development Projects Staff of 
CIA took over the development of the CORONA payload, one 
of the first orders of business was renegotiation of the 
prime contract previously held by the Air Force with 
Lockheed Aircraft Company's Missile Systems Division 
(LMSD). An interim letter contract was negotiated by 


the DPS Contracting Officer, Mr. Daniel M. Kelly, on be- 


- half of the US Government. 
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-to 15 March 1958, at which time the Air Force contract had 
been cut ot GB 

| The letter contract with LMSD was changed 
from a coSt~plus-fixed-fee contract to a fixed price, re- 
déterninapre contract by amendment of 17 June 1958, and 
remained in effect until 30 June 1958, when a definitive 
contract was signed in the initial amount of a. 
A Work Statement®™ attached to the contract outlined the scope 
of work including the subcontracting for the camera and the 
satellite re-entry vehicle (SRV). 

Two advantages accrued to the security 

and expedition of contracting as carried out by the DPS 


Contracts Staff under the terms of Public Law 110 (8lst 


Congress). 
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A letter subcontract was agreed by LMSD 
on 29 April 1958 with Itek for the design and manufacture 
of the reconnaissance camera and associated equipment. 


Itek, in turn, subcontracted with Fairchild Camera and 
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“peteeiene Company on 5 May 1958 for the design engineering 
and fabrication of the operational cameras. The basic re- 

eo: leading to the choice of parameters of the high- 
acuity (HYAC) panoramic camera, design of the lens sys- 
tem, and supervision and technical direction over the 
design efforts of FCIC under its subcontract, were to be 


performed by Itek. Itek was also responsible for providing 





engineering services for e installation and checkout of 
cameras in the operational vehicles and their final test- 
ing prior to flight. The definitive subcontract with 
FCIC was signed by Itek on 25 October 1958 (retroactive 


to 1 May 1958) cor LMSD's definitive sub- 


contract with Itek was signed 17 November 1958 in the 
amount of a included the amount of the 
FCIC subcontract with Itek). 

Since nothing was known about the actual 
operation of a panoramic camera in an orbiting satellite, 
a great variety of technical problems had to be solved by 
Itek. A testing laboratory had to be designed and fabri- 
cated to simulate operational velocity and altitude in 
order to check their effect on camera resolution, as well 
as the dynamic effect of the camera's operation on the 


vehicle. 
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Because of the relative newness of Itek 


as an industrial company, the Auditor General of the Air 


Force representative, FS conducted a survey 


of proposed practices and procedures which Itek intended 
to follow with regard to CORONA's government-furnished 


equipment (GFE), and found them generally adequate, but 


ok 
recommended follow-up of their implementation. Itek had | 


more than 1,000 items of GFE in its possession, assigned 





cancelled prior to Itek's getting the CORONA contract. | 
Arrangements were made through the Air Materiel Command . | 
for Itek to retain those items which would facilitate 

work on conor. 

The performance of Itek under this first 
subcontract was beset with difficulties, resulting in slip- 
pages and late delivery of cameras, as well as overruns 
in expenditures. Funding for a deSign review and modifi- 
cation of the HYAC camera to increase performance and ; 
reliability was requested by LMSD and approved by Project . 
Headquarters in May 1959; however, the first improved cam- | 


era was not delivered for test until June 1960. 





*Use of Air Force auditors for secure auditing of CORONA 
- contracts followed. the arrangements previously established 
for the U-2 program in 1955 and continued thereafter. 
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The final audit of the first Itek 


-subcoutrYact with LMSD was completed 11 April 1960 


total costs ii plus a fixed fee “iim 
This included an overrun of which only 


was allowed, making the final pay-off to Itek 


for the first series of '"C" caneras. 


A letter from LMSD to General Electric 









dated 29 April 1958 authorized submission of a proposal 


for the first series of CORONA recovery vehicles. It 


was answered by a GE proposal for a contract of p 


plus about RB fixed fee. A revised definitive con- 
tract tor was later approved by Contracting 


Officer Kelly on behalf of Project CORONA on 9 January 


1959. The first overrun became evident in the GE contract 


in February 1959—a sizeable overrun ay ~ | 
- a = contract. GE had a large overrun 


also on a "white" contract to produce re-entry vehicles 
for the Air pore. Y | 

The company appeared to have had more 
than its share of trial and error approaches 6: prob Ves: 
Difficulties were encountered in developing rockets and iF 


rocket propellants due to stringent weight and size 
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limitations placed on the nose cone by the available amount 
of booster power. Each development had to be an advance 
in the state of the art. For imtance, the abiation shield 
of the nose cone had to be made a structural part of the 
cone, which was a new departure, and a rejection rate of 
two to one was suffered in the sheny development period. 
_____Changes_in the biomedical program reflected-edded-—costs— 
in fabricating the capsules for that program. GE had not 
fully appreciated the difficulties involved when its opti- 
mistic quotations were nade. 
In view of the extension of CORONA into 
1960 and additional release of Reserve funds, approved by 
the BOB in March 1959, the GE overrun was covered and the 
contract was continued with a new total budget of 
eae A "project control system" was established 
at GE (as well as at Itek), on the insistence of Project 


Headquarters, to prevent further such overruns from occur- 


of vehicles for the first series of twelve CORONA launches 
and final settlement was made on 10 May 1963 with final 


audit 11 July 1963. The total price for the first buy 


as a? 


| 
| 
| 
ring. The GE contract was completed with the furnishing | 
| 
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Contract [MM between CIA and LMSD 
was issued with a ceiling price a This 


amount was obligated and was all charged to various fiscal 


year funds of CIA, except tor ED -: DOD no-year 


funds obligated in FY 1959. Final price redetermination 


showed an accepted final price ‘iii which cov- 


ered the LMSD, Itek and GE costs for the first twelve 


CORONA. systems. Two capsules were expended on diag- 


nostic flights. The other ten were launched, but only 
one payload was put into orbit successfully and its ex- 
posed film safely recovered. 
b. "C Prime'' Camera System, 1959-61 
A second round of contracts and subcon- 


tracts was entered into for the first extension of CORONA 
when the March 1959 proposal for eight additional shots 
for 1960 was approved. Lockheed continued as the prime 
contractor with subcontract arrangements Similar to the 
initial "C" camera system. The "C Prime" system was an 
upgrading of the former configuration incorporating a 
better velocity/height compensation system and modifica- 
tions in the recovery system. The mission duration was 


extended to two days and the recovery vehicles were able 
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to carry up to 40 pounds of film. Design improvements 
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were also added to the camera system to increase réliability 

and photographic quality, including an "on-off" capability. 
A letter contract J was written 7 

with LMSD on 26 July 1959 for eight flight systems and a | 


definitive contract was later executed and the number of 






units increased to eleven. One flight system was stored 


as a spare, and the other ten were launched between 





26 October 1960 and 15 November 1961. Five out of the ten 


second buy of eleven payloads cost approximately 


c. CORONA Film Processing 


were successful with the capsules being recovered.® This : 
| 
In addition to the original prime contract | 
with LMSD, separate arrangements were made in June 1958 | 
for liaison to be set up between Eastman Kodak Company and’ 
Itek in order for the former to furnish a supply of special 
film for Itek to test for compatibility with the CORONA 
camera system. No new contract was negotiated with 
for film or processing of the CORONA product at that time 
because, other than test film, there would be no require- | 
| 
| 


ment for CORONA processing until the first operational 


mission succeeded in bringing back exposed film. Meanwhile, 
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there was money available in the CIA contracts with 


ae meee law 


-small amount of CORONA work couid be Dianketed thereunder 
until the program developed further. 


A moderate amount of friction developed 


during 1958-59 between Itek and | Ee of doubts 


expressed on the part of Itek as to EB ie to 


retain maximum system resolution using their proposed pro- 








cessing equipment and techniques on the Itek camera product. 
Project CORONA photographic experts and personnel from the 
Photo Interpretation Center visited both plants to satisfy 
themselves as to the best combination of equipment and 
procedures to accomplish CORONA processing for the Intelli- 
gence Conmuni ty. 

In anticipation of the successful re- 
trieval of a great deal of satellite photography, plans 
were made during 1958-59 for modifying existing equipment 
and providing additional new equipment at the >: -- 
cessing facility originally set up to handle BRB erote- 
raphy, and at PIC in Washington, so as to handle the flow 
of CORONA film most effectively. Contracting with 


aaa for processing and other services related 


to satellite photography began in FY 1960 with a small 
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contract for film, paper, chemicals and other supplies in 


the snout i In FY 1961 costs under that contract 


wa The first film processing contract initiated in FY 


1961 obligated a: FY 1961 and 1962, and a succes- 
sor contract obligated almost ea in the first half of 


FY 1963. Development and production of various pieces of pho- 
tographic equipment for PIC's use in analysis of satellite 
; photography between an cost over 

The first definitive NRO Agreement signed 
on 2 May 1962 by the DCI and the Deputy Secretary of Defense 
made the Director, NRO, responsible for the format of the col- 
lected NRP product to include initial chemical processing, 
titling, production, and delivery to users as specified by 
USIB. The agreement also specified that CIA would continue to 
be Executive Agent for DNRO £58 those covert projects already 
under its management and would be responsible for funding 
such covert projects. In the field of photographic process- 
ing, further avscussiens resulted in a memorandum of under- 
standing being signed on 11 August 1962 by Dr. Scoville, the 
DD/R, and Dr. Joseph V. Charyk, the DNRO. This provided for 
the consolidation of the separate USAF photo processing facil- 


ity ' with the CIA covert facility there 


under the supervision of the DD/R; the management of the 
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Air Force Special Product Production Laboratory (AFSPPL) at 


Westover Air Force Base was assigned SY 










es eg Operational control of the facilities was 


to be retained by the Director, NRO, and the NRO staff was 
given responsibility for coordinating the production activi- 


ties and determining and assigning production workloads of 


both the ee oe oe and AFSPPL according to USIB re- 
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In Dr. Scoville's worcs 


The excuse for this decision was that the AF 
had other contracts in the processing area, 
and it would be better to keep all of these 
centered in one location. I strongly urged 


+ + 
whe act. that the pro- 


the contrary in view of 
cessing facility at QQ which all had . 
agreed should do the highest quality processing 
for the intelligence community was under the 
control of CIA and, therefore, that the R&D 
work would also be appropriate for CIA. On 
this I was overmaled, and CIA has obeyed the 
NRO directive. 


With the first successful recovery of 





photography from Mission re) = ugus » an 
the beginning of the photo-analysis of the results from 
this source of intelligence by the Photo Interpretation 
Center of CIA, and the Service photo-analysis labora- 
tories, Lockheed, Itek, and FCIC were vavated to nominate 
technical representatives for TALENT/KEYHOLE* clearance 
for the purpose of enabling technical reviews of each 
mission and a feedback of results in order to make in- 


provements wherever possible 


d. '"'C Triple Prime" CORONA System, 1960-62 


With the stretching out of CORONA to 


fill the requirements for satellite reconnaissance of the 





*The codewords representing the control systems which pro- 
tect the security of the photographs and reports of elec- 
trical signals collected under the National Reconnaissance 
Program. 
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USSR, which the Air Force SAMOS program had failed £6 
achieve, a new contract with Lis> was entered 
into, retroactive to 7 June 1960, for the procurement of 
six additional satellite reconnaissance systems similar to 
those previously furnished. The letter contract of 

27 June 1960 called for a camera Similar to the "C" and 

the "C Prime" manufactured by Fairchild under subcontract 
to Itek. However, work on that camera system was cancelled 
in September 1960 and Itek began the manufacture of a new 
version called the "C Triple Prime" camera. The negotiated 


contract was signed with LMSD on 2 June 1961 for an esti- 


mated cost of i =: a fixed fee of approxi- 


The new Itek camera had an improved lens 





of the Petzval type, 24-inch focal length, f£/3.5, with an 


expected resolution in the area of ten feet. The "C Triple 


Prime" system was designed to operate at an altitude of 


100 to 110 nautical miles for a duration of four days. 
Continual improvements in the Thor and Agena vehicles were 
also being made to allow more positive injection of de- | 
Sired parameters with greater weight capabilities. The | 
six "C Triple Prime" systems purchased were launched 


between 30 August 1961 and 13 January 1962—one failed to 
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orbit, one failed after orbiting, and four operated 
succesSfully and their payloads were retrieves Y Per- 
formance under this LMSD contract was completed in May 
1962 and it was closed out in December 1966 without an 
overrun. 

_ During this phase of Project CORONA, 
the National Reconnaissance Program came into being and 
control of the program and all of its various projects 
was centralized under the National Reconnaissance Office, 
its Director and Staff. During the same period, CIA's 
satellite reconnaissance activities, which had been under 
the over-all direction of Mr. Bissell, first as Special 
Assistant to the Director, and later as DD/P (1959-61), | 
were transferred to the newly designated Deputy Director | 


for Research, Dr. Herbert Scoville, Jr., under whose 


Directorate for Research these activities were set up, 
first in the Office of Special Activities (OSA), along | 
with the U-2 and A-12 manned reconnaissance projects. | 


At the time of the NRO Agreement of 





May 1962, an understanding had been reached between 
Dr. Scoville and Dr. Charyk, Director of NRO, that the 
OSA Contracts Staff would be available to do covert pro- 


curement in furtherance of NRP ovjectives. 
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Gia. then Chief of the OSA Contracts 


Staff, having replaced Mr. Daniel M. Kelly in the fall of 
1960. His headquarters contracting staff, together with 
an additional Contracting Officer, nominated by the Office 
of Logistics and assigned to ID ©: 2ice in 
Gxistovntay negotiated covert procurement contracts for 
CIA and Air Force satellite reconnaissance programs. 
e. ARGON and LANYARD 

While the major effort of CIA in the 
satellite reconnaissance field was devoted to CORONA in 
this early period, two other projects were given major 
support from the contractual and security standpoints. 
Project ARGON, the geodetic mapping program of the Army 
Map Service, has already been mentioned (page 18, above) . 
CIA carried out covert procurement contracting for a 
total of fourteen ARGON vehicles over the period from 


1959 through 1963, at an anticipated cost ot a. 


The systems contract was given to LMSD who subcontracted 


for ground data reduction equipment vith 
es and with Fairchild for a 3-inch focal length 


‘camera with low distortion lens, providing terrain cov- 


erage over a 70 degree field of view. Twelve of the 
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ARGON systems were fired between February 1961 and August 
‘1964 and seven uf the twelve were successful to varying 
degrees. This program provided a reasonable amount of 
geodetic eontyel for the mapping community. It was termi- 


nated in 1964. S$ 


The second additional satellite project 


to which CIA supplied major contractual and security sup- 





port was Project LANYARD. On 5 April 1962, the DCI con- 





curred in an agreement between the DD/R and the Under 
Secretary of the Air Force whereby CIA agreed to the man- 
agement procedures for Project LANYARD, an Air Force 
interim follow-on to CORONA, and a back-up to the slowly 
developing satellite system. LANYARD was 
designed to use the CORONA vehicle with a payload devel- 
oped from the Air Force E-S5 camera system. Resolution of 
five to six feet and swath width of about 40 miles was 
expected from the LANYARD system, which would provide the 


Air Force with technical intelligence, as contrasted with 


CORONA's pioneer search photography. ee 


technical management of all aspects of LANYARD while CIA 
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was to undertake contract administration for the payload and 
covertly procured portions of the recovery syston 
The first five LANYARD systems (with an addi- 


tional three added later) were contracted to Lockheed Missiles 


and Space Company (LMSC) * y (CIA Contracting 
Officer assigned to isis office) between 2 August 
1962 and 11 March 1963 for an estimated total cost of mae 


Under the LANYARD program the increased performance capability 
of the "Thrust Augmented Thor" (TAT) was demonstrated. LANYARD 
had only three firings (none fully successful), and the program 


was cancelled shortly after the Air Force launched its second 


ae and brought back usable photography 


On 23 October 1963, Dr. McMillan (DNRO), di- 


rected to terminate LANYARD contracts for the con- 


venience of the US Government and to issue stop-work orders 





immediately on all work associated with LANYARD. A subsequent 
review brought a delay in the cancellation of the LMSC contract, 
wherein some additional work for the benefit of the RP <y:- 


tem was carried out, bringing the final price of the contract 


*A change in the name of the Lockheed corporate entity with | 
which contracts for satellite systems were written (from Lockheed 
Missile Systems Division to Lockheed Missiles and Space Company) 
occurred on 12 June 1961. 
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f. CORONA/MURAL Program, 1961-63 
As the Thor-Agena vehicle was given 

improved capabilities, it became possi 
two-camera system capable of furnishing stereoscopic pho- 
tography, and Dr. Charyk authorized the development of such 
a system within the CORONA nkOee an: Lockheed's Advanced 
Projects Division was given a CIA contract, effective as 
of 20 March 1961 for six dual "C Triple Prime systems 
with stereo capability." Under the MURAL development (as 
the stereo system was called), in order to reduce program 
costs and maintain more effective project control, Dr. Charyk 
and Mr. Bissell agreed that Lockheed, Itek and GE would each 
be contracted with separately by Project CORONA, whose Con- 
tracts Staff would be responsible for monitoring the con- 
tracts and keeping costs in line. At the same time, Lockheed 
was given a "Systems Engineering and Technical Direction" 
(SETD) contract, administered at first by the JR Office at 
Palo Alto, in order to guarantee an optimum effort by the 
contractor toward perfecting the total system design. The 
systems engineering contract with Lockheed reverted to a CIA 


contract in November 1962, negotiated i and it 


ran until August 1964, when development work on the MURAL 
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system (as well as the later-initiated "J" dual capsule 


system, and the LANYARD sysiem) was viriuaily complete. 
y F) y Vv 


The number of MURAL systems procured was 
increased in 1962 to 22 units at a total cost of approxi- 
nately Six additional MURAL systems were 
procured under a further modification program which intro- 
duced the dual payload system (first named JANUS, later 


shortened to "J"). <A total of 26 MURAL payloads was pro- 


cured and launched between February 1962 and December 1963. 


Six failed in various components, but twenty capsules were 
successfully recovered. ® 
g. CORONA "J" Program, 1962-70 

The Thrust-Assisted Thor (TAT), which 
made it possible to double the weight of the CORONA pay- 
load, led to ihe next improved configuration. The "J" 
program epecreioatione as presented by LMSC, first in 
November 1962, with a final revision dated 12 January 
1963, called for the development and production of 
20 photographic reconnaissance satellite systems using 


the TAT booster; the Agena D satellite (Lockheed); two 
nt (6-2 
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modified Mark 5A recovery systems (GE); one modified 70mm 
CORONA M panoramic camera subsystem (Itek); two Stellar 
Index camera subsystems for attitude-indexing reference 
(Itek); and a space structure subsystem (payload frame, 
timers, interface, flight program equipment, etc.). The 
aden difference between the "J" and the "M' was that 


eye - 


of one, increasing the film capacity to 160 pounds, or 
16,000 ret 


expected to provide about 8 days of stabilized flight out 


The Agena D vehicle was optimistically 


of a 30-day planned orbital life, during which time pho- 
tographs were to be taken. The mission plan might call 
for a five-day operation of the camera and transport of 
exposed film into recovery vehicle #1; after ejection of 
recovery vehicle #1, the satellite could be programmed 
into a controlled tumble for up to 20 days, with the 
power to the payload turned off. The satellite could 
then be stabilized for a further photographic operation 
of the camera and transport of the second spool of ex- 
posed film into recovery vehicle #2; and finally, the 
ejection of recovery vehicle #2 could be signalled, and 


its return to earth would complete the operation 
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(The longest mission as of the close of 1970 was one for 
19 days.) 

Of the first order of 20 "J" systems, one 
system (two capsules) failed to orbit, Six were not recov- 
ered from orbit, but thirty-two capsules were successfully 
recovered over the Pacific re-entry area. The first of 
this series was launched on 24 August 1963 and the twenti- 
additional "J" systems and for the conversion of two of 
the last "M" series to "J" was given to LMSC on 23 Noven= 
ber 1964 (effective as of 3 March 1964). Itek and GE 
continued to furnish the camera and re-entry subsystems. 
Of the 42 capsules represented by the second Syonuses 
ment of "J" systems, one system (two capsules) failed to 
orbit, and forty capsules were successfully retrieved. 


This series was launched between 18 May 1965 and 16 June 


1967. The third buy of "J" systems was for 11 additional 

units, awarded to LMSC, Itek, and GE in September 1966. 

The first of this series was launched on 9 May 1967.2 
With the completion of the J-~1 series | 


in September 1969, Dr. John L. McLucas (then Director of 
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NRO and Under Secretary of the Air Force) wrote to the 


DCI on 23 October 1969 


The successful performance of CORONA Mission 

1052 concluded a series of 52 satellite recon- 

. naissance missions which have provided critical 
intelligence essential to our national security. 
When the history of space reconnaissance is com- 

piled, it will be noted that the CORONA Program 

conquered the initial technological problems, 
roduced vital national strategic intelligence 
ES ears and DIOVIGET-F SOUNE-DISTS for —tevet=———___—_ 
' opment of advanced systems. 


The J-1 system served the national needs 
with distinction for six years, and its remark- 
able record has been due, of course, to the out- 
standing efforts of the people responsible for 
its development, production, and operation. I 
offer my thanks and appreciation for a job well 
done to you and your staff. Please also extend 
my congratulations to the appropiate contractors 
and other government personnel @ 

The CORONA "J-3" system* was the last 
variation of the CORONA pioneer search satellite, and while 
the first contract for thirteen J-3 reconnaissance satel- 
lite systems was initiated in July.1965, the conclusion of 
the contracts in this series and the delivery of the J-3 
Systems came after the Office of Special Projects was 


established in September 1965 and took over the management 


a a a 10 _ found at III.A.3, 


below (pages 150-153). 
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of the CORONA program's payload from OSA and the Special 
' Project Staff, DD/S&T. OSP also picked up from 
Special Project Staff the research and development activi- 
ties looking toward a more advanced search system to fol- 
low CORONA. However, because of opposition experienced 
within the NRO toward CIA's role in the satellite recon- 
naissance program, particularly between 1963 and 1965, 
the financing by NRO of the follow-on program, for which 
CIA had carried out the research, was held up until after 
the agreement of September 1965 was signed, and a new 
DNRO was appointed. The program was later approved, but 
CIA was given only the development of he RD 
me: further delays were encountered in trying to 
reach agreement with the Air Force and the NRO Staff on 
the final syste design and integration. As a result of 
these delays, the CORONA program was stretched out in 
order to continue ‘the broad and continuous curves lands 
of Communist territory until the new search system could 
be developed and made operational. Thus a program in- 
tended as a one-year stopgap was extended through a ser- 
ies of improved configurations for more than ten years. : 
Prior .to the assumption of responsi- 


r 
bility for the CORONA payload by OSP in September 1965, 
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‘approxinately ED ©: NRP funds had been expended 


by CIA on the CORONA collection system, exclusive of booster, 
‘launch, tracking, aiid retrieval costs © 
D. Operations and Management, 1958-62 
1. Oreaiization and Management Personnel 
The initial arrangement for joint CIA/USAF 
management of the CORONA project agreed in April 1958 has 
been described in preceding pages of this history. The 
Project outline set forth the responsibility of the Air Force 
to perform detailed supervision of vehicle development (under 
nominal ARPA direction) and to provide ground facilities for 
launching, tracking, and recovery, -while CIA was to supervise 


the technical development and covert procurement of the re- 


connaissance equipment and have over-all responsibility for 


cover and security. 


a. Period Under Development Projects Staff 


| When CORONA was initiated, Mr. Bissell 
bore the title "Special Assistant to the DCI for Planning 
and Development," as well as the title of "Project Direc- 
tor" in connection with the U-2 activity. Within CIA, 


he also added the title of Project Director for CORONA. 
er 
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He, together with General Ritland, who headed the Air Force 
efforts in support of CORONA, gave strong leadership and 
management to the project, under the rather loose (and 
short-lived) over-all direction of ARPA. The day-to-day 
working relations between Mr. Bissell's Development Proj- 
ects Staff and General Ritland's Ballistic Missile Division 
personnel assigned to support CORONA remained at a high 
state of cooperation and accomplishment through 1958 and 
into 1959. 

The contracting and security functions 
performed by the DPS on behalf of CORONA represented CIA's 
principal responsibilities, as agreed in the Project Out- 
line. Mr. George F. Kucera was Chief of the Contracts 
Branch of DPS from the initiation of CORONA until May 1959, 
when Mr. Daniel M. Kelly was assigned to that post, upon 


Mr. Kucera's resignation from the Agency. The DPS Security 


Officer was aie and the Cover Officer was 


In contracting with Lockheed for the ini- 
tial order of CORONA systems, the Work Statement in that 


contract contained a paragraph concerning the management 
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and technical direction of CORONA which was later subjected 

to differing interpretations after the Bissell-Ritland : 
team departed from the scene. That paragraph read as 

follows: 


Technical direction of the program is the ; 

joint responsibility of several agencies of the 

Government. In the interest of effective man- 

agement, however, such direction will be pro- | 

vided primarily by and through the Air Force 
Ballistic Missile Division acting as the agent 
———______tor~git-inrerested components of the Goverment. 

A Project Officer will be established in BMD 

‘as the single day-by-day point of contact for 

the contractor. This Officer will have authority 

to make on-the-spot decisions within the scope of 

the work statement on all matters pertaining to 

the program other than those of major importance. 

From time to time the Government agencies con- | 

cerned will jointly review the progress of the 

program. The Government will make arrangements 

to permit the prompt rendering of major deci- 

Sions concerning the program which cannot be 

made by the Project Officer @ | 


Despite the rather loose management 
set-up envisaged and tle broad authorities which the BMD 
Project Officer might be led to assume under the wording 


of this paragraph, Mr. Bissell exerted direct program 





control over CORONA through the monthly suppliers’ meet- 


ings (a device which he had originated during the U-2 


development for liaison and control purposes). While 
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‘the BMD (later SSD) project office in Palo Alto (initially 
run by Colonel Lee Battle, USAF) was the day-to-day contact 
point for the contractor, CIA maintained direct and freyuent 
contact with the working level people at the Lockheed Ad- 
vanced Projects (A/P) Facility at Palo Alto through visits 
of Headquarters personnel, and after 1 June 1959, by the 
assignment of a Project Headquarters liaison officer to 
Charles L. Murphy, a USAF detailee to CIA/DPS). 
The Operations Staff of DPS, whose prin- 
cipal responsibility at the time of CORONA's inception 
was operational direction of CIA's U-2 activities, also 
played an important role in the early stages of CORONA. 
ot ae ok Chief of DPS Operations, and his 
| staff participated in July 1958 with BMD/ARDC personnel 
and door sauweaeiwad of the Tactical Air Command, USAF, in 
planning for a C-119 squadron to be assigned the support 
function of retrieving nosSecones after re-entry into the 
earth's atmosphere. The 6593rd Test Squadron (Special) 
was activated by a General Order as of 1 August 1958 and 
assigned to duty station at Hickam Air Force Base, Hawaii. 


Agreements were reached with Edwards Air Force Base (the 
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Air Force Flight Test Center), and with PACAF for the 
-training and support of that squadron. 

The DPS Operations Center in the Matomic 
Building in downtown Washington was designated as the 
CORONA project control center, and communications were 
activated through the special signal center in DPS to 
the Lockheed A/P Facility and BMD's Los Angeles head- 
quarters. (The later removal of the operation control 
function over CORONA to a new "Satellite Operations 


center" under NRO Staff in April 1963 


became a point of intense friction between CIA and Air 
Force/NRO.) 

The DPS Operations Staff took the ini- 
tiative in drawing up operational control procedures for 
CORONA in the. summer of 1958, laying requirements on the 
Air Weather Service for climatological studies and 
weather support from Air Force Weather Central through 
previously established channels. In September 1958, 
agreement was reached between DPS Operation and AFBMD 
that DPS would draft an operations order formalizing the 
operational relationships and control procedures among 


the various participants with regard to CORONA. The BMD 
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officers involved in this negotiation took no exception 


to the idea that the CIA CORONA Headquarters should have 


complete operational control with regard to timing of 
launch and target weather considerations. A Reports 


Control Manual, cleared with AFBMD and Lockheed in October 
was printed and distributed by DPS in November 1958. DPS 
Operations Staff also took the initiative in doing some 
preliminary target studies and mission planning in con- 


junction with the Ad Hoc Requirements Committee (ARC) . 


The members of that group had all been cleared for CORONA 


by January 1959. 


As an interesting aside during the oper- 
ational planning phase of CORONA within DPS, at the end of 


June 1958, a cabled message was received at the DPS Matomic 


Building Signal Center from the SR station alerting DPS 


was to be integrated into the DPS Operations Staff as 


GF: : =i: Officer in relation to another DPS proj- 


tion, noted the expected arrival to Mr. Bissell on 25 June 
1958 and suggested alternate arrangements for compartmenta- 


tion in view of the sensitivity of CORONA. Mr. Bissell said 


in reply 
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My present feeling is that we should not try to 
have a CORONA Operations Center separate from 
our Operations Center. For the present, 
I would think we could get by if we were able to 
give our guest a desk not in the Control 
Room and make clear to him that on occasion we 
will have activities in the Control Room in which 
his participation would not be appropriate. Later 
in the year this may become difficult. I am in- 
clined in the direction of cutting him in and one 
or two of his superiors ng than go in for 








elaborate compartmentation. 


The Liaison Officer's superiors in the ae 


were informed that there were projects of a sensi-. 


tive nature other than the one on vnich 


a «:: engaged, and of which he might learn something 
in his day-to-day activities. Concurrence of the superi- 


ors was obtained that ee 3:2 treat 


any such information gained as privileged, and would not 
be expected to pass it to his superiors in the 
, | (This situation presaged the eventual sharing of 
CORONA and subsequent satellite intelligence collections 


with the which was approved just three years 


later by USIB at its meeting on 13 June 1961 1 
b. Reor anization under Development 
Projects Division, DD/P 
Before the CORONA photo-reconnaissance 


system became operationally ready for launching, a twofold 


reorganization took place which impinged directly upon the 
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management of CORONA activities. Effective 1 January 1959, 
Mr. Bisseii was appointed to the position of Deputy Direc- 
tor for Plans, and-in addition to taking on all of the 
problems which that position entailed, he was instrumental 
in bringing about an amalgamation of all Agency air activi- 
ties and placing the newly-formed division within the DD/. 
The Development Projects Staff, ein sete sensitive, manned 
and satellite reconnaissance projects was joined with the 
DD/P's Air Division and the Aircraft Maintenance Support 
Division of the Office of Logistics, to form the Develop- 
ment Projects Division. Although this reorganization was 
effective on paper as of 16 February 1959, it took most 
of the balance of the year to sort out and solve the — 
major problems involved in setting up the DPD. 
| The effect of this reorganization on 
CORONA was also twofold: (1) Mr. Bissell, on being ap- ! 
pointed DD/P, became more and more involved in all the 


time-consuming matters of the Plans Directorate and con- 


sequently had less time to give to day-to-day CORONA 
affairs. He maintained his over-all control as Project 
Director and was successful in his efforts to obtain con- 


tinued high level approvals and the necessary funds to 
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carry CORONA forward. .(2) As a result of the amalgamation, 


the former DPS staff officers responsible for support of 
CORONA found themselves with added duties related to the 
worldwide activities inherited with the Air Division, and 
thus their time and efforts had to be spread more thinly 
among the various projects. The DPS CORONA project staff 


had never been set up aS a Separate entity, but all those 


responsibilities for one or more additional activities. 
When DPD evolved, the same held true because one of the 
principal purposes of the amalgamation was to achieve 
savings in manpower as well as funds. | 

CORONA clearances were given only to 


those personnel actively involved in the project, ona 


need-to-know basis, within the DPD, as well as within the 


Pentagon and among the contractors. eee 
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Following the reorganization of DPS, 
Mr. Eugene P. Kiefer, Special Assistant for Technical 
‘Analysis to Mr. Bissell in his Project Director capacity 


for the U-2, the A-12, and CORONA, maintained his office 


within the Development Branch of DPD in the Matomic Build- 





ine; 

ing and advising Mr. Bissell on all technical details of 
CORONA. The Development Branch Chief os 
from the inception of DPD until May 1961, when his Deputy, 
Mr. John Parangosky, was made Chief of the Development 
Branch. The staff of the Hevetepdsut: Beancn was made up 
of specialists, principally in the areas of aerodynamics, 
electronics, and aerial photography. The group involved 


with photography included officers with long-time experi- 


ence in Air Force "recce" programs, such as 


Their support of CORONA entailed constant monitoring of 






the contractors' efforts, and advice on camera, film, and : 
System interface problems encountered in this pioneering 


reconnaissance program. 
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The Operations Branch of DPD continued 


its CORONA support with mission planning, weather studies, 
monitoring the continuing training and equipmeut testing 
for payload recovery. 
between the Page and West Coast and various contractors’ 
planta, and the Project Supply Depot in California, in 
the interest of secure and expeditious delivery of vital 


roject components. The contracting, security and cover 


functions in support of CORONA, begun under DPS, were 


carried forward under DPD. 


and a few additional slots were obtained by DPD for the 


ae: Chief of the DPD Security Staff in 


as Chief, DPD Contracts Branch in September 1960. 
At the time of DPD's establishment, the 


Chief of DPS, who held the title of "Deputy Project Di- 
rector," was oe ate See He was named 
"Acting Chief, DPD" in the reorganization and remained in 
that capacity until his two-year tour with the Agency was 
completed on 1 June 1960. He did not play a very active 
part in CORONA affairs and most of the details involved 


in administrative support of CORONA were handled by the 
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There were a few staff changes 
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DPS (and later DPD) Chief of Administration, 


Mi eee ee eee | was succeeded in June 1960 


title "Acting Chief, DPD," and who also had little input 
to CORONA, being almost completely absorbed in U-2 mat- 
ters. He remained as Acting Chief until July 1962, when 
the next reorganization of air activities took place, and 
connaissance projects to the aegis of the Deputy Director 
for Research, leaving, the remainder of the covert air 
support operations in the DD/P. 

2. Development and Early Operations, CORONA 


a. Delays and Disappointments 


The first schedule set up for the 


CORONA/DISCOVERER series in June 1958 optimistically called 
for the first two test launches of the Thor/Agena satellite, 
with no camera payload, in November and December; 1958, 

with several biomedical shots following (partially for the 
purpose of furnishing cover for CORONA, as well as for the 
value of the experiments to aeromedical research). The 
first CORONA launch including the camera payload was 


scheduled for March 1959 At the 20 August 1958 pro- 


Aspe eee acetals See a. 


gress meeting between contractor and project representatives 
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in Palo Alto it was learned that the Lockheed master schedule 


indicated possihle slippage of from one to three months on 





various components, including vehicle structure aesien & 
By the September progress meeting, the schedule had defi- 
nitely slipped one month. In addition to the problems 

of fabrication and testing experienced with the camera and 


the recovery vehicle, and the interface problems of inte- 





grating the payload sub-assembly with the booster, there 
were planning problems in choosing the operating parameters 
for the satellite. In August 1958 the selection was made 
of an orbit altitude at perigee of 100 miles and apogee 
of 225 miles, giving an average expected altitude over 
target areas of approximately 140 miles. The most desir- 
able launch angle would have been 163 degrees, but this 
would have involved an initial path over heavily popu- 
lated sections of Southern California. Range safety called 
for a minimum 180 degree launch angle which would cut back 
on the allowable payload weight, already a problem. In 
January 1959, the decision was made to launch CORONA 
units on true azimuth of 184 desrees. Hy 

Training and testing exercises by the 


6593rd Test Squadron began late in 1958 with simulated air 


noms ir ae 
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‘snatch, and alternate water recovery, of dummy pods, 
released by highflying aircraft over the Pacific. A major 
‘problem encountered was that of parachutes t 
the rapid sink rate (33 feet per second); also unsatisfac- 
tory performance was experienced with the sea marker and 
Rescuelite for use in case of a surface retrieval. A drop 
rate of about 20 feet per second was desired to allow the 
aircraft time for three or four passes beneath it, if eae 
ed, in order to snag the parachute. The difficulty was in 
constructing a parachute sturdy enough to withstand the 
force of the air snatch and yet stay within the weight 
limit of approximately five pounds. In November and 
December 1958, corrective action was still being taken 
on these very serious shor tconings The ARA-21 trans- 
mitter planned for installation inside the dapsute in 
order ‘6 fix its position within the recovery area proved 
better than expected during a test period in October 1958 
when its signals were picked up by an airborne C-119 at 
205 nautical miles distance, and by a destroyer on the 
surface at 59 nautical nies 

Meanwhile, another month's delay was 


experienced in the launch schedule. When the first test 


launch was going through the countdown prior to firing 
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on 21 January 1959, a malfunction occurred in which rockets 
and explosive 
in the air, fired prematurely on the ground. This meant 

a further delay, and in addition, some of the CORONA com- 
ponents were still not operationally ready. The Itek 
camera failed in vibration and shake tests to qualify in 
the lower frequencies in February, and some additional 
support to the center of the main plate was required. 

Also Itek was still continuing thermal testing of film 
transport at low temperatures, despite Lockheed's opti- 
mistic belief that temperatures within the equipment 
chamber could be maintained within specifications. 

The first engineering test flight was 
rescheduled for 25 February 1969, postponed to 28 February, 
when it was finally launched according to plan. No cap- | 
Sule was flown, and once the spacecraft reached orbit 
it failed to stabilize and went into a tumble; however 
it was considered a promising start. 

Further recovery tests in the Hawaiian 
area of the Pacific in January had brought the decision 
to select a "Mode 3" parachute for use in the air snatch 


of the DISCOVERER nosecone. Tests had set up three drops 
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ana two were successfully airsnatched while the third was 
recovered by surface Ship after a successful radar pick- 

. up of the nosecone. On 26 February 1959 a final demon- 
stration recovery test was conducted south of Hawaii, 
involving the dropping of two nosecones from a B-47, one 
for surface pick-up and one for air snatch, both suc- 


cessful. CORONA staff monitoring the demonstration were: 


Pp who was a passenger/observer in 


Security, who was an observer on the destroyer, and 
ng etd DPS Security, who observed procedures on the 
ground at the Hawaiian Control center 


Tracking Station. Security procedures during this visit 
were found to be a bit lax and both the Center and the 
6593rd Test Squadron were jacked up on the necessity for 
personnel iwdevne in operations areas, and for improved 
security in general. & 

In March 1959 ARPA for budgetary reasons 
cancelled all but two of the biomedical shots. In addi- 
tion, at a meeting on 25 March 1959 with ARPA Director 
Roy Johnson and General Schriever, Mr. Bissell agreed to 
the request to eliminate living specimens from one of 


these two, but insisted that the other be maintained as 
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actual biomedical cover for CORONA. The first biomedical 
test flight, DISCOVERER II, was launched on 13 April 1959, 
ntaincd four mechanical mice (transistorized multi- 
vibrators installed to give telemetry readout). The vehicle 
went into orbit, was stabilized, and appeared to be going 
gous nevevex: human error in transmitting the ejection. 
Signal caused premature re-entry near the northern tip of 
Norway. Despite reports that the capsule was seen de- 
scending, and a subsequent thorough search, it was not found. 
The second biomedical test flight launched 3 June 1959 con- 
tained four live black mice. The Agena second stage 
failed to orbit and it went down in the Pacific. 

By the time the first CORONA vehicle with 
camera payload was ready for launch in June 1959, an opera- 
tional sequence of events had developed, some procedures 
being spelled out in the "Regulations Control Manual" and 
Some developing on an ad hoc basis through informal inter- 
change among the participants (CIA, Air Force, and con- 
tractors). The series of events related to a CORONA Launch 
and recovery as developed during the DISCOVERER series, and 
an indication of where and by whom accomplished, are set 
forth in the following three pages in the approximate order 
of occurrence. 
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The first CORONA satellite with camera 
payload installed (DISCOVERER 1V/‘ission #9001). was lauached 
from Vandenberg in mid-afternoon, Pacific Time, on 25 June 
1959. High hopes rode with the satellite as it roared off 
the launch pad, and the Pacific recovery team was set to 
try for an serial catch of the nosecone; however, the 


satellite failed to orbit and another expensive disappoint- 


ment resulted. (This launch had cost approximately 


7 
At the end of June 1959, General Ritland, 


to perform, on a crash basis, a special independent analysis 
of the basic specifications and performance of the CORONA 
vehicle. Particular reference to design and performance 
margins, analysis of the telemetry and tracking data of 

the past four flights, and flight planning for future 


flights formed the basis tor conclusions. The anal- 


ysis was accomplished under the supervision ‘ii 
a: reported back to AFBMD on 10 July 1959. He 


recommended vehicle performance improvement and rework 
of trajectory and orbital parameters before any further 


flights. He felt additional velocity could be provided 
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through weight reduction and thrust improvement. He said 

that in pursuing this extremely high risk program with its 

complex interfacing problems, it was necessary to estab- 

lish parameters which would give the highest probability 

for proper orbit, and there should be no room for mal- 

functions or reliability failures. The scheduling of 
firings should be made only after al] necessary prerequt———— 
sites for a high-confidence launch were fulfilled. 

The CORONA program undertook an investi- 

.gation of rocket engine performance with regard to the 
Agena vehicle's Bell "Hustler" rocket engine, looking 
toward improved performance. Meanwhile the DISCOVERER 
series of launches was continued while research into all 
problem areas was pushed. Of the next four flights 
(DISCOVERERS V through VIII), orbit was achieved on all 
four although Nos. VII and VIII achieved unstable or 
eccentric orbit. However, telemetry showed that the 
camera failed on three out of the four. General Ritland 
recommended a stand-down while a review was held of all 
Systems except the basic propulsion. At a meeting on 
30 November 1959 a black picture was painted by BMD as 


to the availability of funds to continue the program in 


view of the record to date. However, Mr. Bissell felt 
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that the gloomy picture was overstated and did not expect 
that flights would be curtailed in the 1959-60 programs. 
| Of the next four flights (Nos. IX through 

XII) three failed to orbit and No. XI, after orbiting suc- 
cessfully, suffered a spin rocket failure, although its 
camera functioned normally according to telemetry re- 
ceived. DISCOVERER XII, launched on 29 June 1960, con- 
tained some changes in engineering design intended to 
correct temperature and re-entry problems previously ex- 
perienced, but it failed to orbit due to an electrical 
malfunction. It carried no camera, only the diagnostic 
payload. 
b. First Successful Missions 

DISCOVERER XIII was also configured with 
a diagnostic payload, and was fired on 10 August 1960. 
It achieved a good orbit and eoutinued as planned to its 
17th orbit, with hopes rising as the ground trackers' 
Signals flashed from California to Washington. The cap- 
sule ejected on command over Alaska and splashed down in 
the Pacific about 330 miles northwest of Honolulu. It 
was successfully picked up on radar by the various re- 
covery planes and ships in the area although an air ‘catch 


could not be made due to the distance of the C-119's from 
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the impact point. The MSTS ship "Haiti Victory" was ordered 
to pick up the capsule, and with the aid of a Navy freeman: 
the cansule and its parachute were-hoisted aboard the 
hovering helicopter sent out for the pick-up and landed 
safely on the deck of the "Haiti Victory." It wis deliv- 
ered by ship to Honolulu, and thence, by air, to LMSC's 
plant in California. 


At long last, after so many discouraging 





failures, success had been achieved, even though the capsule 
carried no camera. The New York Times, front-paged the 
story under the heading "'Copter Recovers Capsule Ejected 

by US Satellite," and went on to underscore the giderigiie 


significance of this achievement. 


The Air Force, after months of frustrating 
failure, succeeded today in returning and re- 
covering the first payload from orbit in space. 


A 300-pound capsule, ejected from the Dis- 
coverer satellite, high over the northern Pacific, 
was returned to earth and retrieved from the Pa- 
cific Ocean near Hawaii by helicopter. 


It marked the first time that an object had 
been placed in orbit around the earth and then. 
returned and recovered. 


The technological feat marks an important 
step toward the development of reconnaissance 
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satellites that will be able to spy from space. 
The same ejection and recovery techniques even- 
tually will be used for returning photographs 
taken by reconnaissance satellites. Indirectly 
the technique will also contribute to the eventual 
return of manned space craft. 66/ 

A week after the successful retrieval 
of the diagnostic capsule, DISCOVERER XIV with a CORONA 
camera payload was successfully launched on 18 August 

1960, The event's coverage by the New York Times and ——____ 
. other media in the US received second billing to coverage 
of the U-2 spy trial which was taking place in Moscow at 
the same time. The account of the launch by the AP 
Wire Service was taken from the Air Force "cover" handout, 
which spoke of special secret instrumentation carried by 
the satellite to gather data for the Air Force follow-on 
surveillance satellites and the Navy's navigation satel- 
lite program. 

The orbiting DISCOVERER XIV circled the 
globe every ninety-four and a half minutes and on its 
seventeenth pass the ejection command successfully sep- 
arated the capsule and pointed it earthward; its radar 
Signal was picked up by the recovery group, and 


Captain Harold E. Mitchell of the 6593rd Test Squadron, 


- piloting a C-119 flying boxcar called "Pelican 9," 
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eueceseruliy hooked the descending capsule on his third 
pass. Upon arrival at Hickam with his prize, Captain 
Mitchell was decorated with the Distinguished Flying Cross, 
and members of his crew were awarded the Air Medal for 
their achievement. 67/ 

The fact that the film from this first 
successful mission after processing showed major degrada~ 
tion in the form of pressure streaks across the format 
could hardly dampen the elation in the CORONA camp at 
that point. Some who had lost heart received a much- 
needed "Shot in the arm." However, the celebration was 
Short-lived. Of the next four flights, concluding the 
1960 series, three orbited, two were retrieved, and one 
of those two had a camera failure. _ 

An engineering study was initiated 
with Itek in the latter part of 1960 with a view to in- 
creasing the reliability of the CORONA camera payload, 
and an order for six.of the improved "C Triple Prime" 
units resulting from this study was given to Itek. 

Closely involved with camera problems, 
of course, was the problem of film characteristics and 


continuous research was carried on at Eastman to find 
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the best combination of material, thinness, and emulSion 
for the environment in which the film must function. There 


wora 
ae 


as aos 
we isc problems related ts the handling and Isa 


film into the cameras at the Vandenberg launch area. These 
had received close attention late in 1959 vnen 
inspected the film handling and pre-flight procedures at 
"L" Building at Vandenberg. His investigation found no 

: experience to adequately prepare aerial photographic equip- 
ment for. flight. Also, the "clean room" for pre-flighting 
was more like a factory work Space and lacked cleanliness 
and the kinds of equipment needed for loading and storing 
film. Incorrect procedures had led to the damaging of 
spools and the fogging of film. | 

While corrective measures were taken 

in the interim, an all-new facility for film pre-flighting 
was prepared and put in use at the end of 1960. After an 
inspection of operations in the new set-up, Mr. Ed Green, 
the Eastman project officer, in one of his inimitable trip 
reports to Project Headquarters, wrote that he found a 
great improvement in general film loading operations which 
could not be ascribed solely to occupancy of a new build- 


: ing, "because it takes very little effort to make a 
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pig-wallow out of a palace." He credited the current 

ground crew with a more professional operation and with 

accomplishing more with less fumbling. He also gave credit 

to the Itek and Lockheed engineers who were by that time 

assisting in monitoring the film-loading operations. 
In the 1961 CORONA series, out of 






seven C Prime camera payloads launched, only 29% of the 








? 2 





introduction of the C Triple Prime camera payload (the 
first of-which was launched on 30 August 1961), four out 
of five were successfully retrieved with a usable film 


recovery of approximately 66% .@ Continued experience 


Tt unary oarrewen ores, 


with all phases of the system was beginning to pay off. 
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TT. Satellite Activities Transferred to DD/S&T 
A. Transition Period, 1961-62 

The year 1961 was a transition year in many ways 
and its events had both immediate and long-range effects 
on CIA's participation in overhead reconnaissance. 

Toward the end of FY 1960, the assumptions of 
DPD with regard to the continuing photo-reconnaissance of 
denied areas for the period from FY 1961 through 1970 were 
as follows: (1) lacking an international arms agreement, 
there would be continuing need for photo-reconnaissance 
of the Soviet Bloc; (2) if an arms agreement were reached, 
there would still be need of photo-reconnaissance for in- 
Spection purposes, which could include both manned, lower 
altitude flights to give high resolution photography, 
and gross coverage by satellites to fill in time and area 
gaps between low-level flights; (3) if an arms agreement 
were reached, the necessity for covert veconiaieaance: 
satellites would probably disappear in view of the re- 
quirement for inspection, and public acceptance of that 
requirement. The general conclusion of DPD, therefore, 
was that CIA would probably end its participation in the 


reconnaissance satellite program by the close of calendar 


year 1901. 


mae bs aes 





These conclusions were drawn two weeks peeare 
1 May 1960 when the Russians Shot down the U-2 over 
Sverdlovsk; Khrushchev later boycotted and caused the 
ganeeliatisa of the Summit Meeting in Paris, and a period 
of very strained relations ensued between the US and the 
USSR. Any hope for an armsS agreement was postponed, and 
at the same time the intelligence obtained from satellite 
reconnaissance became even more vital to the US in face 
of bellicose Soviet threats and claims to missile superi- 
ority. 

Thus, the requirement continued for the ex- 
tension of CORONA (in view of the continued Aon-prpeues 
tion of photography by he Air Force programs). The 
Under Secretary of the Air Force, Dr. Charyk, and 
Mr. Bissell genasa to carry out a six-shot improved 
CORONA/MURAL (with stereo photography) program, the six 
Systems to be available in 1962. Separate contracts 
with Lockheed, Itek and GE for production of the. hard- 
ware were negotiated by CIA effective March 1961. At 
the Sane time, Dx. Charyk insisted ‘thats syetens-engi- 
neering contract be spelled out as well. Since Lockheed 
was opposed to the Air Force inserting an outside systems 


engineering group into the picture, it was agreed that 
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Lockheed would furnish a Systems Engineering and Technical 
Direction (SETD) group, under contract with the Air Force 


and responsive +o (the SSD unit under Colonel Lee 
Battle, set up to support CORONA/DISCOVERER) . 


. ae: taken an increasingly stronger man- 
agement role in CORONA from month to month, and by mid-1961 
were making any. aeeseins concerning the payload which the 
DPD staff felt were CIA's prerogatives. Mr. Kiefer advised 
Mr. Bissell on 18 July 1961 that the relationships with 
Colonel Battle's group needed review in light of current 
differences over scheduling the new C Triple Prime camera 
payloads for missions. The emulsion on the SO-132 film to 
be used with the C Triple Prime was usable only through 
mid-September, but its maximum potential resolution was 
expected to be 250 lines per millimeter if used in the 
favorable time frame (which was 100 lines per millimeter 
better than could be achieved later in the autumn). In 
view of the nature of the installations already photo- 
graphed, Mr. Kiefer felt it would be of greater value to 
get a better look at those places in order to learn their 
exact nature and status, rather than continue to search 


for additional targets of the same tv 
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Dr. Killian had recommended caution in committing 
the new C Triple Prime camera to operational use since the 
C Prime had begun to demonstrate reliability; however, 

Mr. Kiefer felt that Colonel Battle's interpretation of 
this admonition was far. too literal. In his memorandum to 
Mr. Bissell, Mr. Kiefer said 
We have, up. to this point, operated under an 
i nt 
wherein Lee /Colonel Battle/ is the authority 
on all matters relating to vehicles and launch- 
ing and we hold authority over matters involving 
payload. He has now assumed this latter role 
as well. Specifically, without prior consulta- 
tion with us, he has ordered the first Triple 
Prime camera scheduled for launch on 1 August 
to be displaced by a C Prime camera...If we are 
to exert anything other than a completely passive — 
role from here on, a meeting between yourself and 
Dr. Charyk resulting in a reaffirmation of the 
relative rolgs of SSD and ourselves is absolutely 
necessary. 

Mr. Kiefer added that opinions from several sources 
were that the C Triple Prime camera was probably as good as 
the Air Force E-5 and E-6 systems; also that. Dr. Eugene G. 
Fubini, Director of Research, DDR&E, on the strength of 
those opinions, had stated that it would be sensible to can- 
cel the E-5 and E-6 variants of the SAMOS program if the C 
Triple Prime in its stereo configuration worked out. 

Mr. Kiefer was able to obtain a less conservative 


and more optimistic approach to use of the new system 
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and two were successfully launched and retrieved before 
mid-September 1961. This incident, however, was indica- 
tive of the situation which was developing between the 
CIA CORONA staff and the Air Force with regard to manage- 
ment of the program. | 

Meanwhile, another event of 1961. impinged upon 
the management of CORONA. In the aftermath of the Cuban 
liberation attempt, and its tragic ending at the Bay of 
Pigs in April 1961, pressures from above resulted in the 
departure of Mr. Bissell from CIA in February 1962. 
(Mr. Dulles had meanwhile retired effective 29 November 
1961, being replaced by Mr. John A. McCone.) The CIA 


role in CORONA management had already begun to suffer as 


a result of thé inability of the staff to gain Mr. Bissell's 


time and attention at crucial moments because of his in- 
volvement in DD/P operations. After Mr. Bissell's depart- 
ure, the loss of his influence on the management of the 
program and his persuasiveness with higher authorities at 
the conference table were sorely missed by those in DPD 
who were left to carry on the progran. 
Two organizational changes in this transition 

period were related directly to CIA's role in overhead 


reconnaissance. First in September 1961, an agreement 


4 
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was signed between CIA and the Defense Department for the 
establishment of a "National Reconnaissance Program," 
under which all overhead reconnaissance projects would be 
financed and controlled centrally. A definitive agree- 
ment was spelled out in May 1962 establishing the National 
Reconnaissance Office and giving broad powers to the 
The DNRO was to be appointed by the Secretary of Defense, 
with DCI concurrence, and the first appointee to that po- 
Sition, Dr. Joseph V. Charyk, also wore the hat of Under 
Secretary of the Air Force. 

The second organizational change was an internal 
CIA reorganization initiated by the new Director whereby 
all scientific ‘and technical activities of the Agency 
were brought together under a new Deputy Director for 
Research. This reorganization was initiated early in 
1962 but because of bureaucratic difficulties, required 
several months of shifts and changes to accomplish. 


B. CORONA Under OSA Management, 1962-65 





1. OSA Established under DDAR 
Headquarters Notice Up: 14 February 1962, 

announcing the appointment of Mr. Richard Helms to succeed 
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Mr. Bissell as DD/P, also indicated that a Deputy Director 
for Research and Development would be created and some R&D 
functions of the DD/P would be transferred to the new Di- 
rectorate. 

Two days later Mr. McCone signed Headquarters 
Notice || establishing the Office of Deputy Directar for 
Research effective ebruary i 
of the activities of the Development Projects Division, 
DD/P would also be transferred to the DD/R, along with other 
activities in research and development. Two months later, 
the Deputy Director, Lt. Gen. Marshall S. Carter, USA, pub- 
lished BN RB vice, effective as of 15 April 1962, trans- 
ferred the "Special Projects Branch" and supporting elements 
of the DPD to the DD/R and added that additional activities 
may be transferred to the DD/R at a later date. 

This piecemeal publication of a major org- 
anizational change was indicative of the footdragging 
attitude in many quarters toward moving ahead with the 
Director's plan. By the time the terms of reference of 
the DD/R were published in HN ae on 30 July 1962, the 
DCI had been forced to compromise on the scope of the 


new Directorate since neither the Office of Scientific 
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Intelligence of the DD/I nor the Technical Services 
Division of the DD/P could be pried away from those: two 
Directorates. The three Offices of the Directorate as of 
1 gisust 1962, therefore, were the Office of Elint (OEL), 
the Office of Research and Development (ORD), and the 


Office of Special Activities (OSA). 


; OSA as originally established under the DD/R | 


| 
{ 
represented the transfer of the special projects of DPD 


(i.e., the U-2, the A-12, and CORONA). Between the an- 
nounced transfer of DPD to the DD/R and its actual recon- 
stitution as OSA, there was added to the normal confusion 
ofa reorganization the trauma of relocating in the new 
headquarters building at Langley. The Acting Chief of 


the Agency just as the change-over took place, and an 


nn re ere ee 8 


Assistant Director for Special Activities was not named 


until 4 September 1962. The new av/ss, 
ae like his two predecessors, wasS more attuned 


to the manned aircraft programs and did not take as lively 
an interest in CORONA as in the U-2 and A-12 programs. 
Mr. Kiefer continued as technical adviser on 


CORONA matters in his position as Assistant for Technology 


% 


to the AD/SA. The Development Division of OSA, as well as 
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the Contracts, Logistics, Operations, and Administrative 
Divisions, continued their support for CORONA; however the 
- satellite project still was not set up as a separate unit, 
manned by a full-time staff. The one full-time staff 
member was Lieutenant Colonel Charles i. Murphy, who had, 


Since July 1959, been stationed at the Lockheed Advanced 





peveoondinate CORONA activities with Lockheed and with 
BMD's re group. 

This was the rather loose arrangement for 
supporting CIA's role in CORONA which had evolved follow- 
ing Mr. Bissell's departure, and which had continued 
through the short DD/R period of just over a year, and 
into the new era under the National Reconnaissance Pro- 
gram. 

2. NRP Formalized 

‘The agreement reached on 6 September 1961 
between the DCI, Mr. Dulles, and the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, Mr. Roswell Gilpatric, concerning the setting 
up of a National Reconnaissance Program was in very gen- 
eral terms. The NRP was to consist of all overflight 


reconnaissance projects (manned and unmanned, overt and 


covert, for photographic and collection). The 
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program was to be directed by the Under Secretary of the 
Air Force and the DD/P of CIA, acting jointly with powers 
delegated to them by their superiors. A National Recon- 
naissance Office was to be established on a covert basis 
to manage the NRP, with a small staff drawn from Defense 


| 
and CIA. Requirements and priorities would be set by | 
; ; } 





operations would be 
feviewed resularly by the Special Group of the NSC. The 
Air Force, as the operational agency for management and 
conduct of the NRP, was to operate directly out of the 
Office of the Secretary of the Air Force in a streamlined 
special management arrangement with a direct line to re- 
connaissance system directors in the field and without 
intervening reviews and approvals @ 

Between the Signing of this initial agree- 
ment and a further agreement between Mr. McCone and 
Mr. Gilpatric signed on 2 May 1962, setting forth the 
responsibilities of the National Reconnaissance Office 
for the conduct of the NRP, CIA's overhead reconnaissance 
projects were transferred to the Deputy Director for 
Research. The NRO Agreement of 2 May 1962 therefore 


stipulated in paragraph 7 
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The Deputy Director (Research), CIA, will 
be responsible for seeing that the participa-—- 
tion of CIA in this Agreement is carried out. Y 
The first directive on organization and 
functions of the NRO was issued by Dr. Joseph V. Charyk 
(who was appointed Director of NRO by DOD Directive of 
14 June 1962). It established Program A (USAF) under 
———— J — 20 r 220 ere etre ——_— 


the Director of Program B was responsible for the NRP 





effort conducted by the NRO through utilization of CIA 
resources; further that the activities and office of 
the Director, Program B, were covered by his overt duty 
as Deputy Director, Research, in CIA Dr. Scoville, 
in turn, transferred the title of "Director, Program B" 
to the AD/SA, who held immediate responsibility for man- ; 
agement of CIA reconnaissance activities (including 
‘CORONA), giving himself the title "Senior CIA Representa- 

tive to NRO," in view of his over-all responsibilities to 

the DCI for all phases of the NRP. 


3. CIA Satellite Reconnaissance Role 


Challenged by Air Force 


In view of the less than vigorous top-level 
leadership on the CIA side of CORONA during the disorg- 


anized period from 1961 through the summer of 1963, it 
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is not surprising that the Air Force group, backed 


by aes. stood ready to move into the 


vacuum. The Air Force group had become stronger and better 


organized for carrying out satellite operations with their 
direct line to the Secretary of the Air Force, and also 
had the added advantage of having the controlling voice in 
the decisions of the NRO, particularly during the tour of 


Dr. Brockway McMillan as DNRO (from 1 March 1963 to 


The controversy between CIA and the Air Force 
with regard to the management of CORONA, and to CIA's 

role in the development of follow-on satellite systems, 
developed quickly once the NRO was established, with its 
preponderance of Air Force staff, and with fiscal and budg- 
etary control over all projects under the NRP. That period 
of CORONA history, from the early NRO days until the gems 
lishment in CIA of a separate office to manage CIA's satel- 


lite reconnaissance responsibilities, is fully described 






This history will, therefore, not dwell upon 


the day-to-day struggle within the NRO framework which 
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impinged upon the management of CORONA, but will, in the 
following section summarize the principal events of this 


unsettled period as they occurred. 


4. Directorate for Research Becomes 
Directorate for Science and Technology 


Because of the failure of Mr. McCone's plan 





for a scientific directorate to reach its full scope in 
1962, and the resultant frustrations suffered by the DD/R 
in his effort to establish a proper 
role:for CIA in the NRO, Dr. Scoville resigned from the 
Deputy Director's post effective as of 14 June 1963. 
Mr. McCone then proceeded, with the urging of the PFIAB, 
to try to bring under the DD/R set-up those additional 
scientific activities of the Agency which had thus far 
evaded being amalgamated. The Office of Scientific Intel- 
ligence and the Agency's autonatic data processing activi- 
ties were brought under the DD/R, and the resultant 
directorate was redesignated the Directorate for Science 
and Technology. Plans were also made for a center for the 
analysis of missile and space intelligence from all sources. 
Dr. Albert D. Wheelon, a young, brilliant, and aggressive 
scientist, was appointed the first Deputy Director for 


Science and Technology on 5 August 1963. 


Shortly after Dr. Wheelon's assumption of. 


his duties as DD/S&T, the DNRO, Dr. McMillan, made a 
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_ frontal attack on the CORONA management problem with a 
request to Mr. McCone that CIA relinquish all responsibility 


in regard to CORONA and transfer complete control of the pro- 


gram to the Director of Program A and At that time 


as ::: no formally agreed responsibility for the 


CORONA payload, the original agreement in force being be- 


tween SSD's Bad c1A 05h 











; 7 
in successful misSions despite the day-to-day difficulties 
between the CIA and Air Force echelons, and contractor prob- 
lems. Of the 17 CORONA/MURAL stereo payloads launched, all 
17 orbited and 14 of them were retrieved. Of the three 
failures, two were caused by tearing of parachutes during 
air catch attempts, and one by failure of the parachute to 
deploy. Of the,film payloads launched, 69% was recovered @ 

Then came 1963, and a series of unfortunate 
losses, including not only CORONA, but LANYARD and Army 

Map Service's ARGON satellites. Of 16 launches of CORONA, 
ARGON and LANYARD systems in 1963 there were two failures 

_to orbit due to failures of the Thor boosters, ana another 
seven mission failures caused by the Air Force-procured 


Agena vehicles. Three Agenas failed to orbit, one achieved 
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failure of the capsule to eject, and two partial failures 
as a result of camera operation. It appeared that Murphy's 
Law ee working overtime; however, analysis conducted fol- 
lowing each mission indicated that others besides Murphy 

. were involved in the malfunctions which occurred, some of 
which were traceable immediately to human error. Quality 
control and the philosophy of zero deficiencies at launch 
time seemed to have flown out the window. When the CORONA 
"J" system with dual recovery buckets was introduced in 
August and September 1962, the first two flights were only 
partly successful; both number one buckets were Peteteved 
(although light leaks degraded the film in the first), but 
both number two buckets were lost, one through inverter 
failure of the signal decoder in the recovery vehicle to 
respond to command. 

It was at this point that Dr. McMillan made . 

his open proposal that RD «= over CORONA. An 
added factor was increased Air Force confidence as a result 


of the first retrieval of usable photography from their 
, satellite, The Air Force had achieved a 
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_remarkable success with to balance against its 


astounding failure with sanos Dr. McMillan maintained 


that, as DNRO, he could not be held responsible for the suc- 
cess of CORONA missions unless he had ultimate control over 
all matters relating to the project, including both boosters 
and payloads. | 

By the end of 1963, of the total of 56 launches 


een 26 failures, of which 





approximately 50% were related to booster problems. Figures 
for the year 1963 were nine CORONA/MURAL launches of which 
seven orbited and six of the seven were recovered for a film 
return of 66%. Also, two CORONA J systems were launched 
(two buckets each) with a 50% recovery of film.@ 

The first proposal by Dr. McMillan for the 
transfer of CORONA to the Air Force was rebutted by both 
Mr. McCone and General Carter. The DCI felt strongly that 
the Air Force should not monopolize the satellite reconnais- 
sance program and wae anxious that CIA participate actively, 


particularly in the development of future advanced systems. 


ee ey re 


Dr. Wheelon was of the opinion that assigning the CORONA 


program to a +>: not be the answer to the re- 


curring technical problems, particularly since the largest 


rr 
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number of failures had been of the Air Force Thor and Agena 
vehicles. He recommended that CIA strengthen its participa- 
tion in the technical and programming aspects of CORONA by 
establishing a project office headed by a senior CIA officer 
with appropriate technical and administrative support to 
carry the responsibility for the hayload: that this project 


office work out the crucial interface problems between ve- 





hicle and payload with the Air Force on the partnership 
basis which characterized this program in its early days; 
and that CIA re-examine its contract with Lockheed foe sys- 
tems engineering and technical direction to ascertain the 
effectiveness of LMSC's performance This recommenda- 
tion by Dr. Wheelon made in November 1963, for a special 
project office to manage the CIA satellite activities, was 
eventually adopted; however, it was almost two years before 
it was accomplished. 

Meanwhile, Mr. McCone directed the DD/S&T to 
explore the requirements and possible configurations for a 
second generation search satellite to follow CORONA. He 
noted in a memorandum to the DNRO late in 1963 that much 
of the effort and imagination of NRO had been devoted ex- 


clusively to technical intelligence and high resolution . 


Spotting, but no attractive proposals had been put forward 


for a successor to the only pioneer search capability 


& 
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Between 13 November 1963 and 8 February 1964 
a Photo Working Panel (known also as the Drell Panel), 
chaired / iii head of the Office of Research 
and Development, was convened by Dr. Wheelon to make an anal- 
ysis of the CORONA photographic product and to isolate factors 
adversely affecting its quality. The Panel's findings were of 


great value, not only in improving the CORONA systen, but in 





providing vital info By 


velopment of new advanced systems which came on Somewhat later. 


In March 1964, telegraphic notice was received 


by CIA from the Air Force that was being dissolved 


» under 







and its personnel transferred. A new group, 


‘reporting directly to 


were to take over the operational support of CORONA. The 
reason. given for the change was the corroded security of the 
unit which ostensibly was under the command of 


‘but which in fact was responsible to NRO; 


an additional factor was that cover such as and 


DISCOVERER had furnished were no longer necessary since the 





promulgation of DOD Directive 5200.13 had clamped a cover of 
secrecy on all military satellite operations Despite. 
the logical explanation offered for this change, Dr. Wheelon 


felt that the DNRO, having twice requested the transfer of 
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CORONA command, and having twice been 


ad by the DCT, was now in effect transferring the CORONA 


program to CE +: 2200 CIA concurrence. The 


move by that time was a fait accompli and on 9 April 1964 


Chairman of the CORONA Configuration Control Board. 
On the CIA side, the CORONA staff attempted to 





strengthen its representation at the Lockheed A/P Facility; 
ae former Lockheed engineer recruited by 

OSA) was temporarily assigned to the A/P Facility to assist 
Colonel Murphy. The latter was recalled to the Air Force in 
July 1964 and was followed by Lieutenant Colonel Vernard 

Webb (another Air Force assignee to CIA) who represented OSA 

at the A/P Facility until December 1964 when he was summarily 
transferred without explanation, at the behest of the xno. 


= initiated action to place the systems engineering and 
technical direction of CORONA under the 
(a company supported by Air Force contract). Dr. Wheelon 
agreed that Lockheed's role in the SETD area had gone down 
hill in a predictable manner "since it is almost impossible 
for the contractor and the architect to have common financial 


interests without prejudice to the customer." He felt 
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’ Lockheed's performance was not adequate to support 
in view of the latter group's own lack of qualified nerson- 
nel. However, he also felt that CIA could do a better job 
of managing the CORONA payload than the Air Force, as wit- 
ness the Air Ronee need to bring in nae } 

The DNRO, without agreement of CIA, on 
14 August 1964 directed that information be sent to CORONA 


contractors informing them that the eee 


under the management of the would be responsible 





henceforth for the general systems engineering and tech- 
nical direction of their contracted efforts. LMSC was 
relieved of its SETD contract and was asked to create a 
systems integration group under contract with the Air Force 
to conduct mating and testing of the CORONA system at 

Palo Alto. Lockheed demurred in signing a contract, 

being well aware of the controversy, but did continue to 
furnish the required systems integration "on the cuff" 
pending the eventual establishment of project responsi- 
bilities. At the 1 September 1964 NRP Executive Comittee 
mecting, Mr. McCone and Deputy Secretary Vance agreed that 
no changes in eontracting responsibilities for CORONA 
would be made until the whole management problem was 


settled. 
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mportant starts for CIA in 


There were two 
the satellite reconnaissance field in 1964, despite the 


rough going under the NRP. In late June 1964, the CIA 


proposal for a satellit® for collection of 






was described to the DNRO and 
approval was obtained to fund a feasibility study. Also, 
in-house work on a search system to succeed CORONA (named 


later changed to RD -orninates in June 


1964 in a proposal to the DDCI that year-end CIA funds 
in the sum of allocated to commence lens 
design and working models of two film drive systems, look- 
ing to the eventual development of a complete satellite 
system. At the same time funds for the development of 
this new system were requested in the NRO budget. 

While the importance to the Intelligence 
Community of the continued and improving collection capa- 
bility of CORONA was certainly not overlooked by the DCI, 
he also laid great emphasis on the pursuit by DD/S&T of 
new, advanced systems, looking ahead to meeting future 


intclligence requirements. At the close of 1964, therefore, 


rere 
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the Agency, while still waging a fight to hold its CORONA 
payload tesponsieiitics: at the same time was making pro- 
gress with two new satellite projects (both of which, 
however, had a long, hard way to go). 

Dr. Wheelon, in response to the DCi's charge 
to him, had spent a great deal of effort in building and 


; Sia eT ee ee a ae re : 


to make it capable of handling CORONA and other satellite 
programs. He. had recruited iy from OSI 
in October 1963 (formerly head of the Systems Analysis 
Section of Space Technology Laboratories), to organize. 
a Systems Analysis Staff within the Office of the DD/S&T. 
This staff was responsible for stimulating and coordi- 
nating DD/S&T research and degaioonent efforts embodying. 
new concepts and advanced technologies, and coupling 
these to the Directorate's intelligence collection opera- 
tions. 

When Dr. Wheelon, with the knowledge and 
concurrence of the DCI, on 1 September 1964 created a 
Special Projects Staff (SPS) as an interim mechanism for 
managing the Agency's NRP activities, the personnel ceil- 


ing and incumbents of the Systems Analysis Staff were 
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made available to SPS and ae «:: named 


Chief of this temporary management staff. Selected admini- 
strative personnel in OSA engaged primarily in satellite 
activities were earmarked for support to SPS. The tech- 
nical field personnel on duty on the West Coast were 


placed under the operational jurisdiction of SPS, and four 





limited number of new employees to satisfy essential re- 
quirements were hired at that time. Among these was 


ie who was recruited in August 1964 to 


assume the position of senior CIA CORONA Project Officer. 
re ::: for the previous ten years worked in 
operational analysis, planning, and direction of rocket 
and missile activities for the Defense Department and for 
General Dynamics. He was expected to provide the strong 
leadership and technical management expertise needed to 
bolster the CIA CORONA team. He was placed in an avail- 
able Scientific Pay Schedule slot and attached first to 
the Office of the DD/S&T until the organizational pic- 
ture could be made clearer. 

On 6 October 1964, Mr. McCone gave Deputy 


Secretary of Defense Vance his proposal for putting 
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aaa in the West Coast office under 


direction with responsibility for payload contracts through 
the CIA Contracts Officer stationed vith and 
for security of payload through the CIA Security Office in 
Los Angeles; for the assembly, integration and checkout 
process at the A/P Facility (assisted by two CIA techni- 

1 people). was_to participate ins iers' 


meetings and in Configuration Control Board meetings; 


and in its systems engineering role on behalf 
of the Air Force, was expected to recognize 


‘role in the payload area Implementing discussions 
based on this proposal were then initiated at the senior 
working level. 

A very favorable portent at the end of 
1964 wae the beginning, between Mr. McCone and Secretary 
of Defense McNamara, of discussions intended to lead to 
a restatement of the NRO Agreement which would clearly 
line out CIA's role in reconnaissance in keeping with 
the DCI's statutory responsibilities for collection of 
intelligence essential to the national security, and 
which would, hopefully, put an end to the continual 


struggle within NRO over lines of authority. 
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Operationally, 1964 began with a successful 
CORONA iA dual payload launch and retrieval in February, 
followed in March and April by two complete losses due to 
Agena failure. The record improved through the year and out 
of 26 total buckets launched, 21 were recovered for a 73% 


usable film return. @ 


S a resu ro) e proposal regarding the role . 


of CORONA, drafting sessions between CIA and 


NRO staff arrived at a coordinated draft agreement in mid- 


January 1965. The Director of the NRO state, 
CS USAF, reported that the DNRO, 


Dr. McMillan, had agreed to the language of the draft, and 
on the strength of this information General Carter, the DDCI, 
Signed the agreement on behalf of CIA. At the 12 January © 
1965 NRP Executive Committee meeting he so advised the DNRO, 
who then disavowed his reported approval, Saying that he had 
only agreed in principle Thereafter Dr. McMillan would 


4 


not address the question of the new management proposal but 


made several further efforts to give the complete 


SETD function over CORONA, including all CIA payload con- 


| tracts. General Carter continued to rebuff these attempts. 


| es 
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Mr. McCone did not enter the controversy 
further, and shortly thereafter 
announced to be effective on 28 April 1965. Just a week 
before his departure, however, he gave explicit ins truc- 
tions to Dr. Wheelon to write into the CIA contracts with 


LMSC, GE, and Itek language which would clearly establish 


with the contractors the fact that CIA had the responsi- 





bility and the authority to provide technical direction 
for the CORONA payload contracts. | 
Meanwhile, as the senior 
CORONA Project Officer, had been indoctrinated into the 
program and began to take a hand, in coordination with 
the Special Projects Staff. That staff, in addition to 
satisfying the technical demands of CORONA, was also 
pursuing the definition phase of the follow-on search 
satellite (in competition with an Air Force effort along 
the same lines), and the satellite, in 
anticipation of a developmental go-ahead and funds from 3 
NRP. Dr. Wheelon had not attempted in 1964 to formalize 
the SPS since he felt it would be difficult to justify 
and obtain approval for the additional 23 slots which 


ae proposed T/O for SPS called for until the 


Agency's charter in the satellite field became more firm. 
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The personnel assigned to SPS therefore remained slotted 


against their various office T/O's. 


On 26 February 1965, Dr. Wheelon, er 
memorandum to General Carter, outlined his proposal for 
the establishment of a satellite office within the DD/S&T, 
which General Carter had agreed to take up with Mr. McCone. 
Dr. Wheelon called attention to the capability which the 
Agency had developed and to the promising projects await- 
ing go-ahead approval through which the Agency could make 
a significant contribution to the NRP. At that point 
Dr. Wheelon wished to make a tidier arrangement with regard 
to all satellite-oriented activities of the Agency in 
Washington and on the West Coast under an office which 
would be responsible for all development, operation, and 
management of the Agency's satellite efforts, providing 
technical direction as well as management of on-orbit 
operations therefor. Dr. Wheelon reminded General Carter 
that the DCI had informed the PFIAB in the summer of 1964. 
that he intended to create such an office which would re- 
quire perhaps 20 to 30 technical people. With the in- 
creased project activities, however, Dr. Wheelon now 


estimated a total T/O of about 80 would be required in- 


cluding the 30 currently on detail from other ottices. 
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C. Establishment of Office of Special Projects 


1. NRO Agreement of August 1965 


Dr. Wheelon's plan for a satellite office 
under the DD/S&T, and the negotiations related to the 
rewriting of the NRO Agreement were among the pieces of 


business which were still pending at the time both 





Mr. McCone an enera arter reSigne rom e Agency 
on 28 April 1965. Negotiations in regard to the new 
NRO Agreement were resumed by the new leadership of 
Admiral William Raborn and Mr. Helms, with the assistance 
o: Deputy for National Intelligence Pro- 
grams Evaluation. These negotiations were not concluded 
until August 1965, and the satellite office under the 
DD/S&T was not formally organized until after the agree- 
ment was Signed. 

During the summer of 1965, while negotia-— 


tions were underway, there was a move afoot within the 


DD/S&T to try to obtain the return of the Satellite Op- 


erations Center to CIA control. as eed | 





Ree 








Re et 


There were three definite improvements 


from the CIA view which resulted from the new agreement: 
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first, the stronger role of the NRP Executive Connietest 
established to "guide aha participare in the fuormulatisn 
of the NRP through the DNRO;" the DNRO was to sit with 
the Committee as a non-voting member; second, the position 
of the Deputy Director of NRO (appointed by the DCI with 
‘ the concurrence of the Deputy Secretary of Defense) was 
—________s trengthened_in_that he was to serve full time ina 
line position directly under the DNRO and act for and | 


exercise the powers of the DNRO in the latter's absence, 
as a true deputy; and third, the assignments for the 
development of new optical sensor subsystems (made to 
take full advantage of all technical capability and ex- 
perience of the agencies involved) gave to CIA the devel- 
| opment of improvements in the CORONA general search 
optical sensor subsystem; and the development of the 
| optical sensor subsystem for a new advanced general 
search system to follow CORONA, once the concept and con- 
| tractor for the full system were selected (with the advice 
of the Land Panel of the presadent's Science Advisory 


Committee) ® 
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Higher authorities in both the Defense 
Department and the White House were unwilling for the NRP 
eerbeceue & strictly military operation, and thus CIA's 
role in satellite reconnaissance was reinstated and spe- 
cific projects assigned. An additional improvement in 


relations within the NRO occurred a month after the sign- 





ing of the agreement with e resignation o 
and his replacement by Dr. Alexander Flax, who, on taking 
over as DNRO, was told by Deputy Secretary of Defense 


Cyrus Vance that he must make the NRO work and relieve the 


contentiousness that existed therein 
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***NOTICE OF REMOVED PAGES*** 


Pages 124 through 140 are not provided because their 
full text does not contain CORONA, ARGON, 
LANYARD programmatic information. 


